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Notes. 
DANISH KING’S KEEPSAKE TO THE 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 


[We are sure all readers of “N. & Q.” will be well 
Meased with the following extract from the Danmark, 


THE 


hich we have just received from Copenhagen. Our 

ntiquarian friends know the great interest which arche- 

ogy has for the King of Denmark, who holds that— 

“ There is a consecrating power in Time, 

And what is grey with years to him is godlike.” 

His Majesty’s selection of a keepsake for the future 

incess of Wales shows that his love of the beautiful 

nd the poetical is no less strong. 

Our readers will, we are sure, join heartily in the 
prayer of their Danish brethren that the Cross of Dagmar 
May be a happy symbol of the love and respect in which 
the Princess ALEXANDRA will ever be held by her 
adopted country. ] 

Dagmar, the “ darling Queen” of Denmark, 
died in 1212, and was buried in Ringsted Church. 
She was carried to the grave adorned with a costly 
jewel, which lay on her breast. In the time of 
Christian V., when her tomb was opened, this 
cross was taken care of, and it is now one of the 
most precious objects preserved in the Museum 
of Northern Antiquities in this city. This golden 
cross, which is about an inch and a half long and 
one inch broad, is covered with figures in enamel 
on both sides, and is supposed to be of Byzuntine 
workmanship. On the front is Christ on the 
cross, and on the back five balf-length figures ; 


Mayne — Drums and | 


| Christ in the middle, St. Basilius above, St. John 


Chrysostomus below, St. Mary on the left, and 
St. John the Evangelist on the right. Golden 
screws fasten the two sides together, and the 
space within probably contains a splinter of the 
Holy Cross or some other relic. 

This splendid ornament has great artistic value, 
it being the only enamelled cross which is known 
to be older than the year 1212." It is always be- 
held with veneration by the crowds who visit the 
museum : for it speaks of a lady beautiful beyond 
compare, who died in the bloom of youth, and 
who demanded neither goods nor gold, broad 
acres nor stones of price, as her morning-gift ; 
but only asked Valdemar the Victorious, her lord 
and master, to free the peasantry from their 
plough-tax and the poor prisoners from their fet- 
ters. It was this same Queen who, according to 
tradition, had never committed a greater sin than 
that on a Sunday she once “laced her silk sleeves 
small,”—and of whom the old Danish ballad sings, 
that though she lay “dead on little Kerstin’s arm 
when the King rode up the street,” she woke up 
at the sound of Valdemar’s and her maidens’ 
prayers, to ask him—* Peace give to the outlawed 
men, free the prisoners from their irons.” If 
ever there was a woman regarded for centuries 
as holy, it was Queen Dagmar. Even down to 
the beginning of this century, when the farmer 
went to his bench in Ringsted Church, he first 
approached the three graves where lie Valdemar 
and his two wives, and said: “ Dagmar hail! 
Bengerd fie!” 

No one in this country has so long and so 
eagerly pursued and protected antiquarian studies 
and our national monuments as the King. And 
he has had the happy idea to use this famous 
cross as a motive for a rich diamond jewel which 
he intends to give the Princess Alexandra on her 
leaving the shores of her country. To lay hands 
on the original cross was, of course, not to be 
thought of. It is regarded by the people as a 
kind of Palladium. But his Majesty has ordered 
an exact copy to be made by his Court jeweller 
Mr. Diderichsen, who is also at work on the jewel 
which accompanies it. 

May Dagmar's Cross be a happy symbol, for 
her Royal Highness, of the love and respect with 
which she will be received by the nation whose 
Queen she will one day be! 


THE CID AND HIS TOMB, SPAIN. 


Happening to spend a few days in Burgos in 
the year 1859, I visited the Cathedral, the Con- 
vent commonly called “ Las Huelguas,” because 
erected in the gardens of recreation which be- 
longed to Alonso VIIL, and the Carthusian 
Monastery of “ Miraflores,” where is to be seen 
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the glorious and marvellous tomb, erected by 
Queen Isabella “ the Catholic,” to the memory of 
her parents, Juan II. and Isabella his second 
wife. 

Burgos and its neighbourhood is emphatically 
the land of the Cid, the renowned hero of Spanish 
history, whose glorious deeds for eight centuries 
have been the theme of song, and have earned 
for him the proud appellation of ‘“‘ Campeador,”"— 
a hero without equal. ‘The term Cid is of course | 
from the Arabic, signifying “ Lord” or “ Master.” 
An old Spanish Chronicle thus gives us the 
meaning of both the words : — 


“ Los enemigos reconocidos fuéron los primeros que le 
nombraron ‘ el mio Cid’ (es-Baid, mi Seiior), y su Rey y 
el pueblo afiadiéron el de Campeador (heroe sin igual. )” 


His Spanish name in full is, Don Ruy Diaz de 
Bivar. Bivar is a small town where the Cid was 
born in 1025 (or 1026), about two leagues from 
Burgos. 

But the most interesting place is the Monastery 
of San Pedro de Cardena, which is near three | 
leagues from the town, beyond the Convent of | 
“ Miraflores.” Here the Cid was buried, after 
he had captured Valencia in 1099. His body 
was brought to Cardeia, mounted on his war- 
horse “ Babieca,” now as famous as the Duke of 
Wellington's “Copenhagen.” The tomb still 
exists in the centre of a small chapel called “ The 
Chapel of Kings, Counts, and Illustrious Men.” | 
The tomb, which appears to have been erected 
at the end of the thirteenth century, was origin- 
ally placed in front of the high altar; but in the 
time of Philip V. it was removed to its present 
place, the walls of which were covered with 
painted eseutcheons belonging to the several 
noble personages who were interred around the 
Cid. ‘These were, the Cid’s faithful wife Ximena ; 
their two daughters Maria Sol, Queen of Arragon, 
and Elvira, Queen of Navarre; his father, Don | 
Diego Lainez, and his mother Doiia Teresa, &c. 

The monastery was sadly mutilated by the | 
French invaders in 1808. ‘Their curiosity was 
excited by nothing till they arrived at Burgos, — 


“When they heard,” says Southey, “ that the wife of 
the Cid (whose name they Frenchified from Ximena into 
Chiméne), was buried at Cardeiia, then parties were daily 
made up to visit Ler tomb, and passages were spouted 
from * Corneille’ in her honour.” — Chronicle of the Cid, 
p. 432. 


But what is the most barbarous act recorded of 
them,—they violated the tomb, and removed the | 
bones of the Cid and his wife, together with the 
old sepulchre itself, to decorate a promenade 
which they had erected at Burgos! The French 
General Thibeault, hoping to link his insig- 
nificance with the immortality of the Cid, in- 
scribed his name on the tomb, as the author of | 
the transportation ! 


| by his daughter. } 





But in 1826, both the sepulchre and its con. 
tents were removed back to Cardeiia, with great 
pomp and solemnity. Evil days, however, came 
once more over Spain; and in 1835, all monastic 
foundations having been suppressed throughout 
the country, the poor bones of the Cid (and ] 
suppose those of his wife too) were removed again 
to Burgos, and placed in a walnut-wood urn in 
the “Casa Consistorial,” which corresponds with 
our Town-Hall. There they repose at the present 
day, where the visitor may behold the splendid 
modern monument erected by Spaniards to the 
memory of their renowned “ Cid Campeador,” 
by the permission of the authorities. F. Ozanam, 
in his Pélérinage au Pays du Cid (Paris, 1853, 
p- 24), remarks that the bones of the Cid were 
thus saved from some “ touriste Anglais!” for. 
getting the ravages of his own countrymen in 
1808! (See Ford’s Handbook for Spain, p. 857.) 

In examining the splendid Cathedral, I was 
shown the “Cofre del Cid,” the worm-eaten old 
chest which, according to tradition, the Cid filled 
with sand; and then telling the Jews that it 
contained gold and jewels, he by this means raised 
a large loan. The contents of the chest were nof 
to be inspected until the money was repaid. This 
was done, both principal and interest having been 
faithfully returned. 

The Ballads of the Cid are numerous. They 
were first published by Juan de Escobar in 1616. 
A new edition of the Romancero del muy Vale 
roso Caballero, El Cid Ruy Diaz de Bivar wa 
published at Frankfort, by Miiller, in 1828. One 
of the “Chronicles” of the Cid has been trans 
lated by Southey. There are several ancient 
Chronicas del Cid extant in Spanish, some of 
which are now very scarce. Joun Daxtox. 

Norwich. 


NOTICEABLE ENTRIES IN THE REGISTERS OF 


ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 
Book IV. 


This Book contains marriages from 1742 to 1762; 
christenings from 1749 to 1798 ; and burials from 
1752 to 1812. It is in many places carelessly 
written ; but the material being parchment, it is 
on the whole well preserved. / 

Of baptisms and marriages there are no entries 
of consequence. ‘The following are the mos 
important : — 

Burials. 
1754, Jany 10. Robert Stainbank. 
1756, Jany 16. Thomas Stainbank, from Mark Lane. 

[Tomb remains on tbe floor of south aisle. } 

1758, May 9", Thomas Gordon, Esq", Tower Liberty. 

[This gentleman possesses an elaborate monumest 
under the window of the north aisle of the chancel, erected 
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1763, Feby 19. Rev’ Thomas Louder. 
—, June 28. Edmund Proudfoot, Esq’. 
1766, Aug. 29. John Winder, Esq". 
1767, May 11. Mary Warren. 
{Tomb, middle aisle floor. } 
—, Dect 25. Rev Charles Turner. 
1768, July 28. Joseph Dent. 
1790, Feby 20. Isaac Dent. 
[The brothers have a large and handsome monument 
on the south wall, near the gallery, erected “by their 
nieces Elizabeth and Mary Hearle, of Limehouse.” } 


1770, Feby 11. Richt Roman, Esq". 
[Deputy of Tower Ward, lies buried under a large 
slab on the floor of the middle aisle. ] 
1772, Jane 7. Sam! Freeman, Esq®. [Deputy.] 
1773, Jany 11. Rev¢ Sam! Freeman, 


aisle. ] 
1775, Aug. 28. Morgan Lloyd Grey, Esq". 
—, Sept 4. Edward Alexander. 

[Has a marble monument on the wall of the north 
aisle, surmounted by a profile; beneath is a coat of 
arms. } 

779, Oct". Sarah Tidd. 

{Tomb middle aisle floor, to several of this name. } 

1782, Mar. 9. Rev? W. Roman. 
TLL.B., Curate and Lecturer, of St. John’s College, 


Oxford ; chaplain to Winterbottom, Lord Mayor, 1752, | 


[The tomb of the Freemans is on the floor of the south | 
| classical times of Roman history.” Lord Stan- 





HUMAN SACRIFICES AMONG THE ROMANS. 


In his volume of Miscellanies recently published, 
Lord Stanhope includes a correspondence between 
himself, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Macaulay upon 
the question, “ Were human sacrifices in use among 
the Romans?” Lactantius, Prudentius, Minu- 
tius, Giselinus, Cicero, Porphyry, Livy, Sueto- 
nius, and Dion Cassius, are all quoted by one or 
other of the correspondents with much learned 
and ingenious comment. The conclusion arrived 
at, doubtfully by Sir Robert Peel, but (more suo) 
very positively by Lord Macaulay, is (in the words 
of the former) that he “doubts whether there is 
to be found among unprejudiced contemporary 
writers, any evidence on which to convict the 
Romans of offering human sacrifices during the 


| hope’s own opinion is not distinctly stated, but 
| would appear to be opposed to that of his corre- 
| spondents. 


at whose election he preached a sermon; also Vicar of | 


Upper Clatford and Farringdon, in the county of South 
Hants. Has a tablet to his memory, and that of his wife, 
on the north wall, close to the west gallery. 
1783, May 6. Rev¢ George Stinton, D.D. 

[Vicar; has a plain tablet on the east wall, south 


chancel; also Rector of Wrotham, and Chancellor of 


Lincoln, See Gent.’s Mag. for 1783. ] 
1785, Nov. 7. Fred* Vincent, Esq’. 
—, June 13. Ann Wray. 

{The Wrays have a monument on the south aisle 
floor. } 
1786, Dect 14. William Gordon, Esq", removed by a 
faculty for St James’ parish, Rochester, Kent. 

[Which is duly recorded on a slab in the lobby at the 
west end of the church. } 
1797, Feby 16. Sam! Proudfoot, Esqr. 

[Has a monument, an oval tablet on the wall, south 
aisle chancel; and beneath is the crest, on a shield, a 
boot and spur, with the motto: “In hoc signo vinces.”’ ] 
1801, Jan¥ 16. Thomas Scale. 

{Has a plain marble tablet on the east wall of the 
south chancel. | 
1806, Feby 15. John Crosier, Esq’. 

[Tomb on the east wall of south chancel. } 
1807, June 14. Jane Bland, in the Chancel vault. 

(Has a monument in the corner of north aisle of 
chancel, } 
1809, June 21. Josiah Lucas, Esq. 
——, Aug. & Andrew Mackay, LL.D, F.R.S. 

_ (Mathematician, astronomer, and teacher of naviga- 
tion. See The European Magazine for 1809, v. 56.) 

Juxta Turrim. 





It appears to me, however, that these eminent 
commentators have omitted to notice the collec- 
tion of authorities in so accessible a book of refer- 
ence as Adam’s Roman Antiquities (p. 299, ed. 
1830.) Adam says:— 

“ Human sacrifices were also offered among the Romans, 
By an ancient law of Romulus, which Dionysius calls 
roues weodorias, Lex proditionis, ii. 10, persons guilty of cer- 
tain crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to 
Plute and the infernal gods, and therefore any one might 
slay them with impunity. In after times, a consul, dic- 
tator, or praetor, might devote not only himself, but any 
one of the legion (ex legione Romana, called Scripta, 
because perhaps the soldiers not included in the legion, 
the Velites, Subitarii, Tumultuarii, &c. were excepted), 
and slay him as an expiatory victim (piaculum, i. e. in 
piaculum, hostiam cadere), Liv. viii. 10. In the first ages 
of the republic human sacrifices seem to have been offered 
annually, Macrob. Sat. i. 7, and it was not till the year 
657 that a decree of the senate was made to prohibit it: 
ne homo immolaretur, Plin. xxx. 1, 8.3. Mankind, says 
Pliny, are under inexpressible obligations to the Romans 
for abolishing so horrid a practice (qui sustulere monstra, 
in quibus hominem occidere religiosissimum erat, mandi 
verd etiam saluberrimum), ibid. We read, however, of 
two men who were slain as victims with the usual solem- 
nities in the Campus Martius by the Pontifices, and 
Flamen of Mars, as late as the time of Julius Casar, 
A. 708, Dio. xliii. 24. Whence it is supposed that the 
decree of the senate mentioned by Pliny respected only pri- 
vate and magical sacred rites, and those alluded to, Horat. 
Epod. 5. Augustus, after he had compelled L. Antonius 
to a surrender at Perusia, ordered 400 senators and 
equites, who had sided with Antony, to be sacrificed as 
victims on the altar of Julius Cwsar, on the ides of 
March, A. v. 713, Dio. xlviii. 14. Suetonius makes them 
only 3u0, Aug. 15. To this savage action, Seneca alludes, 
De Clem.i. 11. In like manner, Sex. Pompeius, threw into 
the sea not only horses, but also men alive, as victims to 
Neptune, Dio. xIviii. 48. Boys used to be cruelly put to 
death, even in the time of Cicero and Horace, for magical 
purposes, Cic. Vat. 14; Horat. Epod. 5. 

The passages referred to in Macrobius and 
Pliny, if they bear out Adam’s text, would appear 
to be well nigh conclusive. Neither Sir Robert 
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Peel nor Lord Macaulay notice either of these 
two authorities, but the former alludes to the 
“ Lex proditionis,” and to the devotion of a victim, 
“Ex legione scripta,” mentioned by Livy, and adds 
what he calls a “curious passage from Dion Cas- 
sius,” being the same ss that alluded to by Adam. 
The passage is as follows : — 
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Upon this Sir Robert Peel says, “The two men 
to whom Dion Cassius refers were probably mu- 
tinous soldiers, and punished capitally for mutiny.” 
But on this theory I would venture to remark, 
that it is surely contradicted by the first line of 
the quotation. Are not the words év tpdmp iepovp- 
vylas properly translated by “in the practice” (or 
“course”) “of a religious ceremony,” or “ priestly 
function”; and is the word iepovpyia one which 
could have been used in connection with anything 
but sacred rites? The suggestion of an execu- 
tion for mutiny appears to be gratuitous. The 
fact of human sacrifices seems to be conclusively 
established, and the doubts to be only upon their 
precise nature and object. On this Sir Robert 
Peel justly remarks : — 

“In the cases of some offences—punishable by death— 
there appears to have been, in the earlier times of Rome, 
a tendency to offer up the victim of the law as a sacrifice 
to some god; at least to confound the notions of legal 
punishment with expiatory sacrifice.” 

I fear that my remarks have extended to far 
too great alength. ‘The interest, however, which 
attaches to the subject will perhaps plead my ex- 
euse. “And I would ask space, in conclusion, for 
one quotation from Lord Stanhope illustrative of 
the wider bearing of the inquiry than upon a point 
of mere classical curiosity : — 

“It is curious that the classical controversy now before 
us should have a direct bearing on the history of America, 
for it has been often debated, in reference to the accounts 
of carly Mexico, how far the practice of human sacrifices 
can possibly co-exist with any high degree of civilisation 
and refinement.” — Miscellanies, p. 122. | 

J.C. | 





The following Notes may perhaps be of use to | 
those who are interested in this question. In 
Gibbon’s celebrated Chapter x. of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, he says : — 

“The life of a man is the most precious oblation to 
deprecate a public calamity: the altars of Phanicia and 
Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted with 
human gore: the cruel practice was long preserved among 
the Arabs: in the third century a boy was annually 
sacrificed by the tribe of the Dumatians, and a royal I 
captive was piously slaughtered by the Prince of the | § 
Saracens the ally and soldier of the Emperor Justinian.” | $ 
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See also the notes on this passage. In C. A, 
Bittiger’s Ideen zur Kunst-Mythologie, band ii. 
s. 21, there is the following note on the altar of 
Jupiter Latialis at Rome : — 

“Die 4 Hauptakte des Cretensischen Zeus-Mythos 
giebt uns ein vierseitiger Altar (wahrscheinlich eing 
dem Jupiter Latialis geweiht, und in der Gegend von 
Alba Longa gefunden) im Museo Capitolino, t. iv. tab 
Erklirung dieses merkwiirdigen, cyclischen Mona- 
ments.—1. Die Kreisende Mutter.—2. Die Tiéuschung 
des Kronos durch Biityl.—3. Die Curetentanz.—4, Die 
Olympier umringen den thronenden Zeus. Gori, Prafat, 
ad Inscriptiones Donianas, hat zuerst davon gesprochen 
und die wahrscheinliche Muthmassung ceiiussert, dass 
der Altar dem Jupiter Latialis geweiht gewesen sei, dem 
auch Foggini, p-9, beipflichtet.” . 


5-8. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN HUGUENOTS’ BURIAL PLACE, 
PARIS. 

In the year 1675, when Mr. T. Dineley travelled 
to Paris, he visited the Huguenots’ burying place 
in the Faubourg St. Germain; and in the M§. 
account of his tour, he gives the inscriptions on 
the monuments of some of his countrymen who 
were there interred. I know not whether the 
cemetery exists, and still less whether these in- 
scriptions have been preserved; but as some of 
them are connected with families whose descend. 
ants are still extant, I think they may be not un- 
worthy of attention. 

He goes on to state the dead were usually put 
into the ground without any manner of cere 
mony or prayer; nor ought the Protestants to 
appear in any great numbers after the corpse, o 
carry it in the day time: — 








“ Over against coming into the yard, against the wall, 


is the monument of two sons of the Earl of Uelland, with 
this inscription in golden letters : — 
* Memoriz 
Duorum Nobilium Infantum, 
Roberti, et Ingrami Rich. 
Comitis Hollandia, in Anglia 
Filiorum natu minorum. 
E Patria, ab ipsa eorum imatre 
Huc in Galliam deductis, 
Difficili et pertinaci quo 
Tum laborabant morbo. 
Extinctis, 
Eadem Pientissima mater, 
Elizabetha, Hollandiz Comitissa, 
Juste celebravit, 
Et hoc monumentum fieri 
Vixit Robertus Annos 11. Menses tv. 
Obiit 1 Oct. Anno D' mpctyutt. 
Ingramus non nisi Annum I, et menses 
1X, attigit: obiit A.D. MDCLYIII. 
Quo autem citius, eo quoque certius, 
£ternam felicitatem aderunt.’ ” 

On the right hand, going into the burying 
lace, is the monument of Randolph Crew, second 
on of Sir Clipsbey Crewe, of Crewe Hall, Che- 
hire (nephew to Randolph Crew, Lord Chief 
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Justice of England), who was murdered in this 
city: — 
“ Randolphus Crewe—Nobilis Anglus. 
Domini Clipsbei Crewe, de Crewe 
Hall, in Com. Cest. Equitis Aurati 
Filius ii™¢!, D°i Randulphi Crewe, Summi 
Anglia Justiciarii Nepos. 
Hic sepultus jacet in flore sux etatis, 
Violenta et malefica manu peremptus, 
Dum enim placide per plateas processit, flagitioso 
Quorumdam exorbitantium assectarum gladio 
Immaniter at _— immerenter confossus est, 
Et biduo post obiit 21* Sept. . A.D. MDLVIL 
ZEtatis sux 27,” &c. 

Against another wall is a monument in brass 
to Robert Hyde, Esq. “ Armiger equestris in 
Anglia,” who died 1650. Another to Thomas 
Spencer : = 

“Ex antiqua et perillustri Spencerorum Gente, apud 
Anglos oriundus. Hic situs est, non aromate Composi- 
tus, sed boni nominis unguento Excellentissimi Dimi 
Guliielmi Spencer, Baroni de Wormleighton, in Agro 
Warwick. filius quintus. Necnon D™ Henrici, Comitis 
Sunderlandiw,” &c, 

Also this : — 

“Memoria Ricardi Steward, decani Westmonasteri- 
ensis, et Sacelli Regii in Anglia. Qui hoc tantum suo 
monumento inscribi voluit Epitaphiu ““* . Hic jacet R, 
St sag qui assidue oravit pro pace Ecclesix.’ Obiit 15 

*, 1651, wtat. sux 58.” 

“a _~ 

“Memoriew Lectissimx Virginis Henriette Cornwallis, 
Filie Honoratissimi Viri F. Cornwallis Equitis Aurati et 
Baronetti, Serenissimo principi Carolo Magne Britan- 
nie et regi a secretioribus Consiliis res site que hospitii The- 
sauriarii, Que obiit pctv. etat. 22.” 

And another to “ Johannes iin Anglus, 
e pervetusta et nobili in agro Cantiano familia. 
H#iis Xti in Oxon. alumnus, et qui obiit 1654, 
etat. 34.” 

Another to “ Stephen Fox, filius Ste »phani Fox, 
Eq. Aurati, natu et spe maximus; obiit 1670, 
etat. 13 nondum expleto.” 


Tuomas E. Wrinninoron. 


Minor Rotes. 


Tue Pratnce or WaLEs RoBBED ATA Dr AWING 
Room.—Is 1792 included in the “ good old times ?” 
because, if so, I think we have improved upon 
them. Can the readers of “ N. & Q.” fancy the 


. 
| be on his guard, as the characters of some persons 


| 
This 


| terms. 


present Prince of Wales, when officiating for his | 


Illustrious Mother, running the risk of being 


treated at a Drawing Room as the last Prince of 


Wales w was, on January 18, 1792? On that day, 
on the entrance of the Prince of Wales into the 
Drawing Room at St. James's, he was suddenly 
obstructed by a gang of fellows, “ who,” says the 
Gentleman’ s Magaz ine, “by means of a dress coat, 
had procured admittance.” A gentleman of the 
Prince’s retinue cautioned His Royal Highness to 


near him seemed to be suspicious. Not long after, 
the Prince felt a violent force pulling him sud- 
denly on one side, and, clapping his hand upon 
his sword, found that the guard, or bow, which 


| contains the principal diamonds, had been {forcibly 


broken off, and was hanging by so slight a hold, 
that the smallest repetition of force would have 
removed it. as &e 


Cowarp: Bopy. — Of these two words I have 
seen no satisfactory etymology. ‘The following 
seems to me not to be devoid of probability. 

Coward. Fr. couard ; Sp. coborde ; It. codardo. 
Richardson derives rather ab surdly from 
the verb cower; to me it appears that the Italian 
form suggests the true origin. Codard» is i. q. 
cor-tardus, or cuor-tardo, faint-heart. From this 
it is easy to deduce the French and Spanish 
I have not Diez or any other etymological 
dictionary at hand, so I may have been only dis- 
covering what is already known. 

Body. This word is, I believe, peculiar to 
the English language, and no plausible etymon 
has, as far as I know, been offered. May it not 
be identical with booth, boothie, and have been 
used by the clergy to express the cxnvy, taber- 
naculum, by which St. Paul designates the body ? 

Tuos. Kereutrey. 


Hanserp Knottys.— This celebrated Non- 
conformist (whose name has been assumed by a 
—" society), in his Life written by himself 
(p. 3.), mentions his going to Cambridge, but 
dees a4 ex xpressly state that he was a member of 
the University. Mr. Brook (Lives of the Puri- 
tans, iii. 491), says that Mr. Knollys was edu- 
cated in the University of Cambridge, and be- 
came a graduate. We find that he was matricu- 
lated as a pensioner of Catharine Hall, March 30, 
1629. Being then above thirty years old, he was 
no doubt, a ten-year man. He was oré lained 
deacon June 29 in the same year, and priest on 
the following day. It seems certain that he never 
took a degree at Cambridge. The Master of S. 
Catharine's College is unable to find any entry of 


his admission, although the books of the College 
at that period are remarkably well kept 
C. H. & Tnomrson Cooper. 


Queries. 


Avtaorsuir oF A Porm.—I have found in 
magazines, &c., more than once, a peem on the 
accession of her present Majesty, commencing — 

“ Maiden, heir of Kings, 
A King hath left his place.” 
I have always seen it attributed to Mrs Barrett 
Browning; but it does not appear in her col- 
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lected works. Who wrote it? Is it one of those 
outcast poems dropped into oblivion by their 
authors? It is quite in Mrs. Browning's style, 
and if it be hers, must, I think, be one of her 
earliest poems. HERMENTRUDE. 


Wititiam Arxryson, of Thorparch, within the 
bounds of the city of York, son of a deceased 


clergyman, was admitted a sizar of Jesus College, | 


Cambridge, Dec. 29, 1775; being B.A. 1780, and 
M.A. 1783. He was author of Poetical Essays, 
Leeds, 4to, 1786. Weare desirous of ascertaining 
when he died. One William Atkinson of Leeds 
published a speech on the Catholic claims, 1829, 
C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


Borie's Worxs.— According to both editions 
of Lowndes, the earliest publication of the Hon, 
Robert Boyle was Theological Works, epitomised 
by Richard Boulton, London, 1715, 8vo, 3 vols., 
12s. 

Would anyone give me any information con- 
cerning the earlier editions of the Occasional 
Reflections, if they were published separately—as, 
from the preface and the address to the author's 
sister, I suppose they were? I have a copy of 
the 2nd edition of the Usefulness of Experimental 
Natural Philosophy, Oxford; printed by Hen. 
Hall, printer to the University, for Ric. Davis, 
Anno Dom. 1664, 4to. What could have caused 


such wholesale omission in both editions of 
Lowndes ? J. Henry Snortuovse. 
Edgbaston. 


Bisnor Burnet’s MSS. —I want to draw the 
attention 
through your columns to a volume which has been, 
I think, twice before alluded to by you. 
a volume of autographs which were in Burnet’s 
possession, and which it is supposed contains some 
of the originals from which the records appended 
to the volume of the History of the Reformation 
were printed. 

I need not repeat what has been said about it 
in “N. & Q.” 24 S, x. 105; but, I may add, that 
Iam told by one who saw the volume thirty years 
ago, that it seemed to contain original letters of 
Melancthon and others. If this is the case there 
are probably some that have never been printed. 
The purchaser of the volume at Evans's sale in 
July, 1838, possesses no record of the commission 
under which he bought it. It was afterwards 
offered for sale by the late Mr. Pickering for 601. 
I trust this letter may draw out some information 
respecting this valuable volume. It has, I under- 
stand, been asked for twice within the last few 
months. Nicnoras Pocock. 

5, Worcester Terrace, Clifton. 


Rosert Borrerrietp, of S. John's College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1622-3, M.A. 1626, was author 
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of book and manuscript collectors | . P y 
| of Worcestershire of 1792 ? 


I mean 





(3r4 S. IIL, Fes. 28, 63, 


ee 


of a work, of which a copy wanting the title is in 
the Bodleian library. It is described in the cata. 
logue as Maschil, a Treatise against Henry Burton, 
§c. 8vo. Burton published a reply in 1628. We 
hope through the medium of your columns to ascer. 
tain the exact title of Mr. Butterfield’s book anj 
the date, and place of publication. Any particulars 
of Mr. Butterfield’s history will also be acceptable, 

; C. H. & Tompson Coorrr, 

Cambridge. 

Cartes I.’s Gorpen Roures.—Can any of 
your correspondents furnish a copy of King Charles's 
Twelve Golden Rules? They were formerly seen 
on the broad-sheets of Bowles and Carver in con- 
nection with many of the maxims from Poor 
Richard's Almanac in farm-houses. The broad- 
sheet was embellished with various engravings. 


W. F. 


Coin or Cuartes II.— What is the meaning 
of the coin, the description of which I give below? 
It is made of tin: — 

Obv. Carolus II. D.G. Mag. Br. Fra. et Hib. 
Rex—er. ‘The bust to the right, laurelled. 

Rev. Counters. Conr. Lauffers. Rech. Pfening 
—er. A shield crowned (a cross in the front of 
crown) with the usual four coats of arms. S. H. 


Lapy Cuartevitte anp Captain Mayne.— 
Where can I learn any particulars of the marriage 
of Lady Charleville with Captain Mayne, whom, 
according to Walpole (Correspondence, ix. p. 67), 
“she married in an arbour by moonlight, and 
whom she obliged to take her family name of 
Coghill ?” 

And who was Lady Elizabeth W——, the beauty 
C. M. W. 


Drums anv Fires. — Some years ago when in 
Paris, and the National Guard was in full activity, 
I was rather surprised to find their regimental 
music of the drum was unaccompanied with the 
fife. Othello, in the scene with Iago, bids fare- 
well to 

“ The spirit-stirring dram, the ear-piercing fife ;” 


| and Benedick, in Much Ado about Nothing, says of 


land” 


Claudio, 
“TI have known when there was no music with him 
but the drum and fife.” 


From these quotations I inferred, that, as mili- 
tary music, the two might ordinarily have accom- 
panied each other; but looking into Nollehens and 
his Times, by Mr. J.T. Smith, I find, vol. i. p. 342, 
the following paragraph : — 


“ One morning, when a fifer and drummer were row-de- 
dowing to a newly-married couple, at the Sun-and-Horse- 
shoe, at the opposite house to Nollekens’s: Mrs. Nollekens 
observed, that her father, Mr. Welch, used to say, that 
fifing boys were first introduced by the Duke of Cumber- 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, son o 
George IL. obt. Oct. 1765]; 
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and Mr. Smith, the editor, in a foot-note, states,— 

“T do not recollect an earlier representation of a _fifing- 
hoy than that introduced by Hogarth in his picture of the 
March to Finchley.” 

Perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will 
favour us with the history of the introduction of 
the drum and the fife into the English army ; and 
allow me to ask, if there be any book of the tunes 
which are played as accompaniments to the beats 
of the drum ?* Tampour. 


“ Exprmrong.” — There was published in 1758, 
in Dublin, Endimione, a Serenata, from Metastasio, 
Italian and English. Who is author of this Eng- 
lish translation ? a 


Timorny Jackson matriculated as a sizar of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, March 22, 1607-8; 
migrated to Emmanuel College, where he gra- 
duated (B.A. 1611-12, M.A. 1615.) He was 
author of A Briefe and Plaine yet Orthodozicall Ex- 
position upon St. Paul's Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, Lond. 4to, 1621. We hope that some of 
your correspondents may be able to make addi- 
tions to these meagre particulars. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Rosert Lewis AnD Gray's Inn.—JIn the 
table of gifts and bequests from members to Gray's 
Inn, I find the following entry :— 

“ Robertus Lewes, Armig. qui in hoc Grayensis Hospi- 
tio annos quadraginta et octo in studio juris municipalis 
exegit, hancce Diotam argenteam eidem moriens Testa- 
mento legavit, anno 1650. 

“A pott, weight, 38 ozs. 15 dwts., valued at 10. 0s. 24d.” 

Information as to the family or native place, 
together with a list of the works (if there be any) 
in MS. or in print of the above-named Robert 
Lewis, is earnestly solicited. He entered Gray's 
Inn from Barnard’s Inn in 1606 [16047], where 
his name will probably be registered. The books 
of the latter are in the custody of Mr. Warren 
Pugh, 9, Bloomsbury Place, W.C., where, by the 
very kind permission of that gentleman, any one 
acquainted with the caligraphy of two hundred 
and fifty years agc, may make a search for the 
name with the view of obtaining a clue to the in- 
formation required. LLALLAWG. 


Tut Law cut rx Stoxe.—In M. de Meschin’s 
recently published ‘pamphlet, entitled Bishop Co- 
lenso's Fallacies, is the following Query, which 
deserves the attention of the readers of “N.& Q.:"— 

“The learned Michaelis is of opinion that all Moses 


| device. 


o | 


] : - | 
‘aws were cut on stones, which were coated over with a | 


thick crust of lime, and set up on Mount Ebal, near 
Sichem, that the engraving might continue for many 
ages, secure from all the injuries of the weather and at- 
mosphere, and then, when by the decay of its covering, it 


In our Second Series (see General Index, art. 
Drv) will be found six articles on the words adapted to 
the beats of the drum. No printed collection of the words 
appears to be known.— Ep. } 





should, after hundreds cr thousands of years, first come 
to light, serve to show whether they had suffered any 
change. Deut. xxvii. He goes on to say, that the dis- 
covery of these stones is probably reserved for some 
future age. Is there no Mr. Layard who will go and search 
for these stones, which this most learned and able man 
so confidently opines actually now exist undiscovered ?” 
Has any thing been written upon this subject 
since Michaelis ? me Bs 


Earx or Marton.—Oldys, in his account of 
the destruction of deeds, &c. at Wentworth House 
(34 S. i. 1) mentions as a reason, that the newly 
created Earl of Malton was afraid that some 
“who had been at war with him for his estate” 
might find something amongst them to shake his 
title. Qu. Who were the persons alluded to, and 
what was their descent ? x. O. 

Epmunp Morynevx.—In the south wall of the 
chapel, or transept, of Nutfield Church, Surrey, 
is a small plain altar tomb, without arms or other 
On a black stone over it is the following 
inscription : — 

“ Epmunpvus MoLyNeEux. 
Cum tumulum cernis, cur non mortalia spernis ? 
Esto memor mortis qui vivis tempore sortis. 
Memento Mori. 

Quid tua vita? Dolor. Quid Mors, nisi meta doloris? 

Mors vitam sequitur; vita beata, necem. 

Ergone defunctum dire lachrymabimus? Absit. 

Prestat Abesse Vivis, Possit ut Esse Deo. 

Epmunpus Moiynevux.” 

Any information respecting the above Edm. 
Molyneux will be thankfully received. J.C. 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Monocram. —I should feel greatly obliged to 
any of your numerous contributors who will tell 
me the name of a painter who used the following 


monogram (_F). It is placed on the side of a 


miniature portrait of a celebrated lady, which was 
painted between the years 1685 and 1700. It may 
be the work of a Flemish, Dutch, or English 
artist. E. B. E. 

Loap Piuxxet, Lorp Cuancettor or Ire- 
LAND.—I am collecting materials for a biography 
of Lord Chancellor Plunket, which (along with 
his speeches) I hope shortly to publish. Being 
desirous of making the work as complete as pos- 
sible, I should be much obliged for any particulars 
relating to him, or for references to any source 
of information not generally known. Address, 

D>. Be Bs 

University Club, Dublin. 

Ronert Suerwoopn, of Norfolk, matriculated as 
asizar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, July 
4, 1622, B.A. 1625-6, was author of A Dictionarie 
English and French, Lond. fol. 1632; and subse- 
quently appended to Cotgrave’s Dictionary. Any 
information respecting him will oblige. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
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Eart or Sournesk anp Master or Gray. — 
Shortly after the Restoration of Charles LI. in 
1660, a duel was fought in the neighbourhood of 
London, between the Earl of Southesk and Patrick, 
Master of Gray, in which the latter was killed. 
Where can any further details of this duel be ob- 
tained? In what part of the neighbourhood of 
London was it fought ? and where was the Master 
of Gray buried ? De Prus. 


Spinoza: Tractatus Turo.iogico-Po.iticves. 
In The Parthenon of February 14, 1863, is a 
notice of the recently published translation of the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Of Spinoza it 
says, — 

“ His works, which were written in Latin, have been 
translated into German and French. One of them, the 
Treatise on Politics and The logy, now appears for the first 
time in English.” 

From this I infer that the old translation is not 
generally known. It has not the author's or the 
translator's name; but is entitled, A Treatise 





partly Theological and partly Political, &c. Trans- | 


lated out of Latin. London, 8vo, 1689. I have 
not compared it with the original enough to give 
an opinion as to its fidelity; but its English very 
inadequately represents Spinoza's Latin. I quote 
the first and last clauses of the translator's preface, 
as curious specimens of arrogance, though the last 
begins with an excellent piece of advice : — 

“The gentleman that turned the following Treatise, 
written originally in Latin, into English, did it at spare 
hours only to divert and please himself, and therefore 
cares not who is displeased with his having done it.” 


“ Nothing more needs be said to any reader than to de- 
sire that he will deliberately read the book twice over, 
before he condemn or commend it; when that is done, 
whether he like or dislike the Treatise itself, or the trans- 
lation of it, shall be all one to him who never valued him- 
self upon other people’s opinions, nor did ever think that 
any part of his reputation depended upon the judgment 
of fools or knaves.” 

Is the name of the translator known ? 
any evidence remain of the way in which the 
translation was received ? . Hi. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Tue Storm or 1703.—The peculiar state of 
the weather has occasioned me to take down an 
old volume, 1704, entitled — 

“ The Storm; or a Collection of the most Remarkable 
Casualties and Disasters which happened in the late 
Dreadful Tempest both by Sea-and Land.” 

The book is composed of correspondence from 
all parts of the kingdom, narrating the effects of 
the visitation ; and is preceded by a treatise of 
the Winds, and a smooth Pastoral, by an ingenious 
Author, on the occasion. The persons, Damon and 
Melibeus. 

The occasion of my Note is a MS. one at the 
end of the volume, which states that on the day 
after, and for several subsequent days, Macbeth 


Does | 


and The Tempest were performed, and the storm 
turned into a means of amusement and mockery; 
its effects of falling houses, broken limbs, &¢, 
being represented, and calling forth unusual bursts 
of acclamation. The writer does not say at which 
theatre. 

The storm lasted seven days: the fiercest on 
Friday the 26th Nov. 170}, as it is recorded by 
the writers. 

I know not if any journalist has recorded the 
fact of this note. 

Dr. Derham, the author of many papers in the 
philosophical journals of the time, is one corre- 
spondent to the editor of the work. J.A.G. 


Tower or Lonpon.—Are there any records or 
registers connected with the Tower of London, 
regarding prisoners confined there, circa 1660— 
1663? and if so, where are they preserved ? 

Where was the Gatehouse of the Tower situ- 
ated to which prisoners were generally consigned 
before their introduction to the inner penetralia? 
Has it any representative at the present day ? 

What part of the Tower was at this period more 
formally employed as a prison? Reference to 
works giving an account of this fortress at the 
above date would oblige. De Pavs. 


Queries With Answers. 


Henry Wexsy.—- References wanted to bio- 
graphical accounts of Henry Welby, who, under 
the conviction that he was to be murdered by his 
brother, shut himself up from the world in a busy 
part of London, I think Cripplegate. 

J. C. Kerrcer. 

[There is a separate Memoir of this singular recluse, 
entitled “ The Phoenix of these late times: or the Life of 
Mr. Henry Welby, Esq., who lived at his house in Grub 
Street forty-four years, and in that space was never seen 
by any. Aged 84. Shewing the first occasions and rea- 
sons thereof: whose portraiture you may behold, as it was 
taken at his death. With Epitaphs and Elegies of the 
late deceased gentleman, who lieth buried in 8. Giles 
Church near Cripplegate, London. 4to, 1637.” A perfect 
copy of this rare work ought to contain a full-length 
portrait of Welby by W. Marshall. The Bindley copy 
sold for 3/. 15s., and that of Sir M. Sykes for 5/. 5s. The 
Epitaphs and Elegies are by Shakerley Marmion, John 
Taylor the Water Poet, Thomgs Heywood, Thomas 
Brewer, &c. Mr. Welby left an only daughter and 
heiress, Elizabeth, who marriedjSir Christopher Hild- 
yard, Knt. of Winestead, co. York, and left three sons 
1. Henry, who married Lady Anne Leke, daughter of 
Francis, first Earl of Scarborough. 2. Christopher. 3. 
Sir Thomas Hildyard, an eminent royalist commander, 
who, for his gallant services, was made a knight banneret, 
and afterwards a baronet. For other notices of Henry 
Welby, consult Morgan’s Phenix Britannicus, 4to, 1732, 
p. 373; Burke’s Patrician, i. 52; and Religuia Hearniane; 
the Remains of Thomas Hearne, i. 209.) 


Dr. Constantinus Ruopocanacis Cutensis. — 
Can you furnish me with a list of the works of the 
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above celebrated Greek physician and chemist to 
his Majesty King Charles II. of England? Also 
when and why he came to England ? W. B. 
[The following works are by this Greek chemist: 1. 
«Carmine Greea rythmica gratulatoria de reditu Caro¥ 
Il.” 8vo. Oxon. 1660, 2. Alexicacus, 
the worl 
salt, or, the transcendent virtue of the true spirit of salt 
long look’d for, and now philosophically prepared, 4t 
Lond. 1664, A Discourse in the Praise of Antimonie, 
and the Vertues thereof. Written and published at the 
request of a Person of Qualit y, 4to, 1664. 4. Floridx 
itie versibus rythmicis conscripte, Grace; cum 
Jacobi de Ri chebourcq., 4to. Amsteladami, 





the mean- 


J. W. 
(N.&Q” 


phrase is drawn from the old 


Cocx-anp-Brii Story. — What is 
ing of a Cock-and-bull story ? 

(We think it has been satisfactorily shown 
ond §, viii. 215) th 


it the 






fables, in which cocks and balls, &c. are made to talk 
with human voices. Mat Prior clearly alludes to such an 
crigin, when, in his Riddle on Beauty, he speaks — 
“Of cocks and buils, and flutes and fiddles, 
Of idle tales, and foolish riddles ;” 


and Cowper just as clearly, when he says — 
; 


“And even the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull, 

Must have 4 most uncommon sku!! 


At the vol. and page above quoted, our correspondent 
will find references to several articles upon the subject in 
other volumes of this journal. } 

Greek axp Heprew Letters. —Can any of 


your learned correspondents account for the fact 
of the four first letters of the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues being the same, or nearly so; as, Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, Delta: Hebrew, Aleph, Beth, 
Gimel, Daleth ? Pair Gairrira. 

[Both in name and in pronunciation many letters of 
the Greek alphabet resemble those of the Semitic lan- 
guages. This may be attributed to the supposed intro- 
duction of the early Greek alphabet by Cadmus from 
Phenicia. The resemblance is by no means confined to 
the names of the first four letters, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
Delta. } 


Protestant Porery. — 


“Protestant Popery ; he Convocation. A Poem in 





or, t 
Five C antos addressed to Ri ght Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Bang Lon lon: Printed for E. Curil in Fleet Street, 
17 1” 


Can any of your readers say who was the author 
of the above-inamed poem? It seems very appli- 
cable to modern times, when, to quote it — 

- A biel hop undertakes with monstrous hands, 

And saps > Menedll the ground on which | 


e stands 


ALIQUIs. 





[This is one of the many writings of Nicholas Am- 
hurst, best known as the author of Jerre Filius. } 
Qvotation : — 
“For not to have been dipped in I. 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die, 
quoted by Latham in his English Language. 
P. v. J 
&r; : a . _ i . 
LSee Sy rs Poem, “ The Ruines of Time,” ver. 62 


spirit of salt of 
1, which vulgarly prepar’d is call’d the spirit of 


Replies. 
ST. VALENTINE. 
(3"¢ S. iii. 128.) 


It is considered by a correspondent, H. De 
Manrevitte, that the assertion that the custom ef 
chocsing Valentines had its origin in heathen times, 
and was attempted to be turned to a religious 
purpose by St. Valentine, seems to want con- 
firmation. The latter part certainly does; or I 
should rather say, has no foundation at all. In- 
deed, there is no connection whatever between 
the custom of Valentines and the history of the 
Saint himself. We know but little of him, as is 
the case with many early martyrs and other saints. 
He was a priest at Rome, and celebrated as an 
illustrious martyr underjC laudius IL., about _ 
year 270, on the 14th of February, having beer 
put to death for assisting the martyrs; but éiee 
is recorded of this saint that could in any way 
connect him with those observances which are 


| the object of inquiry. 


But the first part of the above writer's observa- 
tion, that the custom of choosing V en had 


its origin in heathen times—may be safely said 
to need no confirmation. Every one read in 


Roman history is acquainted with the festival of 
= Lupercalia, on the 15th of February, in honour 

Pan, when the young men used to run about 
he streets and whip all whom they met, and par- 
ticularly the women, who willingly submitted to 


| the whip, under the belief that it imparted fe- 


fas Mr. 


| self, 


eundity and promoted safe delivery. But this 
feast was also kept in honour of Juno, who was 
called from it Februata, Februalis, and Februlla, 
Douce observes in his Jilustrations of 
Shakespeare. ‘The names of young women were 
drawn out of a box by young men; and some 
Christian pastors, though not St. Valentine him- 
substituted the names of saints to be drawn 
instead of those of young women, and fixed upon 
St. Valentine's day, as occurring about the middle 
of the month, the time of the L upercalia. 

The Pagan customs, however, still prevailed, 
as in too many other instances; though the pas- 
tors of the church have repeatedly laboured to 
suppress them, or at least to divert them to in- 
nocent and holy purposes. Thus St. Francis of 
Sales severely condemned the profane custom of 
Valentines, and laboured to substitute for them 
papers with the names of saints proposed for imi- 
tation. In many religious houses these billets 
are regularly drawn for on St. Valentine's day, 
and each member of the community preserves 
the billet during the year, as an excitement to 
invoke the saint's intercession, and to imitate his 
virtues, the principal of which are noted upon 
the paper. 

It is stated 


that the earliest poetical Valentines 
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known were composed by Charles Duke of Or- | 


leans, who was taken prisoner at Agincourt in 
1415, and wrote them in the Tower of London. 
They are preserved in MS. in the British Mu- 
seum. John Lydgate alludes to the custom of 
Valentines in a poem in praise of Queen Cathe- 
rine in 1440. The day is observed with different 
practices in different places. In Norwich it has 
grown into a monstrous and almost universal 
system of giving and receiving presents; which 
prevails nowhere else, or is at least of only par- 
tial observance in other places. There are, how- 
ever, so many abuses, so many dangers and in- 
citements to evil, in the usages of this day, that 
it would be well for the virtue of thousands if its 
observance were wholly abandoned. F.C. H. 


SCOTTISH HERALDRY. 
(3" §. ii. 506.) 

A descendant by the female line from the chief 
of a Scottish Highland family, if required to 
assume the name as inheriting the estates, may 
obtain from the Lyon Office a license to use the 
arms, but without the supporters. Supporters, 
when borne by untitled persons, as in some cases 
in Scotland, are indicative of the chieftainship of 
a clan or sept; and a descendant in the female 
line, so far from being the head of the clan from 
which he is so descended, is not even a member 
of it, unless his father is so: in which case he 
takes his rank in the clan from his father, and not 
from his mother. Any doubt started on this point 
must, I think, be ascribed to the fact that, where 
supporters are attached to the armorial bearings 
of a peerage tenable by heirs female, they go 
with the title. Yet even in such a case, the same 
supporters, if, previous to the patent of peerage, 
they were borne by the family as the heads of a 
clan or name, would be legitimately borne; in 
fact, would belong to the untitled heir male, who, 
on the peerage passing into the female line, would 
be the undoubted chief. The well-known boast 
of the Highlander is, that the king may make a 
duke, but cannot make a chieftain or head of a 
family ; and that although a chieftain for the time 
being may leave his estate to his female descen- 
dants, he cannot, with the crown to back him, 
alienate the headship from the nearest heir in the 
male line. Were it not so, the daughter of a 
chief would convey the headship to her son—an 
alien ; to the exclusion of her paternal uncle or 
grand-uncle, and their heirs male. 

Is not your querist labouring under some con- 
fusion of ideas, or begging the question he moots, 
in saying that, “ when the direct male line is ex- 
tinct, as there must be some head of the family, 
the descendant by the female line is the only one 
entitled to be regarded as such ! 


o” 


The progenitor, or chief A of a clan or sept, is 
succeeded by X, the eldest of his three sons JX, 
Y,and Z. Whenever, whether in the next @ 
the twentieth generation, the descent of X in the 
male line becomes extinct—although the estate 
(it may be with an obligation to bear the name 
and arms) may be carried by a female descendant 
of X to her descendants—the chieftainship of the 
race, with all its badges, of which supporters are 
one, belongs to the heir male of Y; and failing 
his issue in the male line, to that of Z. There 





| must, as your correspondent observes, “ be som: 


head of the family,” or clan, as long as a shred of 
it exists. It may be difficult, where there are no 
very recent cadets, to determine who is the chief; 
and formerly in such cases the custom was, for 


| the clan by consent to entrust the leadership to 


some powerful member of the race, under the 


| title of “ Captain ;” but no pretension can, with 


out subverting the very notion of clan and head- 
ship, be put forward by one who may not be 4 
member of the family or clan at all; nor, until 
recently, do I think such a pretension was ever 
seriously made. 

Your correspondent’s dilemma presents no dif- 
ficulty. Supporters, when borne by an untitled 
chief, are borne by him as the head of his family, 
clan, or sept; and he cannot be the head of it 
unless he be the nearest descendant in the male 
line from its progenitor. Inquiry at the Lyon 
Office will, I think, show that where a license to 


| bear the supporters has been applied for in igno- 





rance by the descendant of a chief in the female 
line, it has been refused. And justly so, for such 
a license would have been a license to usurp the 
property}of another, and a falsification of the 
testimony borne by heraldry. If in some cases 
advantage should have been taken by a descen 
dant in the female line of the dilliculty of deter- 
mining which, among the members of a clan, is 
the rightful heir to the chieftainship, to usurp, 
without license, the badge of the hea:lship, such 
& course exposes to awkward consequences, and 
will scarcely be followed where there exists 4 
true sentiment of dignity and self-respect. 
Censor. 


FAMILY OF DE SCURTII OR DE SCUR. 
(3™ S. iii. 89.) 

This word, as part of the name of places or 
of men, is frequently found in Yorkshire, espe 
cially in the North Riding, and as_ regards 
the name of men, more especially in the very 
wapentake in which Acklam is situated. The 
names of places in which it occurs are more 
numerous in the North Riding than in either of the 
other two. In the North we find Scruton, Scor- 
ton, Scanton, Scayill, Scarthneck, Scarthwood, 
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», 186, we find mentioned a Scard Hundred, 
which extended almost to Yeddingham. In the 
parish of Dean there is a hall called Scurff, and 
near to Tadcaster there is another Scarthingwell, 
now the seat of H. Constable Manwell, Esq. 

I think Burton has been led into a mistak« 

when he calls the Priory Dean or Houm, and has 
mixed up, with those of the mother priory, th 
affairs of a cell that was founded at Holme on 
Spalding Moor, by the Constables of Flamborough, 
for the monks, one to guide travellers across what 
was then an immense expanse of trackless morass, 
whilst the other was to pray for the safe journey 
of the wayfarer. In that same parish of Holme 
there is a place called Sceaf; and some of these 
places I know, and the others, I doubt not, will 
fully carry out the derivation of the word from 
the Saxon Scear, a rock. As to the names of 
nen, they have undoubtedly received them, during 
the Saxon times, from the places they inhabited ; 
and the prefix “de,” and the difference in the 
spelling, must pass for little, for I have seen 
passages in Burton where, in a few lines, the 
same name has been written or spelt in two or 
three different ways. Perhaps arms have been 
ascribed to some of them, although it is my 
opinion that they were simply yeomen at the time 
their donations were made, and yeomen they con- 
tinue still. If R. S.'T. will get a good Directory 
of the North Riding, he will find that in many 
townships in Lanburgh Wapentake farmers of 
the name of Scaith are found very frequently, and 
also in the East and West Ridings. Who Mar- 
garetta Scard was, I do not know ; she may have 
been connected with some of the Scards; but the 
custom of naming the superiors of religious houses 
after either the house itself or the place they 
sprang from, when they were not of themselves 
noble, leads me to ,think that she derived her 
name from the same place that the hundred de- 
rived its name from, but the identity of which 
seems now to be lost. Perhaps she might have 
been connected in some way with Scarborough, 
which in 1252 is known to have been spelt Scarde- 
burgh. 
Tf R.S. T. can by any means obtain inspec- 
tion of the many and valuable MSS. (among which 
is the second volume of Burton) in possession of 
the Constable family, I have no doubt they will 
throw some light on both the prioress and many 
i her name, N. E. W. 


GRECIAN CHURCH IN SOHO FIELDS, 
LONDON. 
(2™¢ S. xi. 509.) 


Some short time after the fall of Byzantium 


nd the devastation of the Grecian Isles by the 
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: | 
and Scarborough. In Bawdwen’s Doomsday, | Turks, many of the inhabitants, not bearing to see 


the misery of their native country, escaped with 
their families and property, and took refuge in 
Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Spain. 

Many of these refugees, and particularly those 
who emigrated to Spain, having received invita- 
tions from some Greeks then living in Eng!and, 
they departed for that country, and settled by 
permission of King Charles II. in a part of Lon- 
don which was called Soho Fields,’ where they 
built themselves houses in a street which they 
called Greek Street, and which still keeps its ori- 
ginal name, and a church dedicated in honour of 
“Saint Mary the Virgin's Death,” under the au- 
spices of Bishop Crompton, whose name they gave 
to the adjoining street, under the alms of the 
English nobility and clergy, and under the super- 
intendence of Joasaph Georginos, Archbishop of 
Samos, as it is shown by the inscription as follows, 
which is written upon a white marble with large 
Greek letters over the west door of the church, 
and which is still in existence: — 

“oR “Eres cwrnply axot’ avnyep0n 6 vads obros irtp 
yévous ‘EAAjvwr, GactAevovros Tov yadnvotatouv KapdsAAov 
tov B% Kal iryeuovedovros Tov Moppupoyervitrov &pxovtos 
Kupivu ‘laxé6ou" apxiepatevovtos Tov aidecyuwrdtov Ku- 
piov "Eppixov rod Kpoumrévov bia dSardins tav tvwhey 
kal trav Aowa@y apxiepewy Kal eiryevar, our Spouns dé TNS 
hucv tamewdrytos Xduov lwdoap Tewpywod tov ex’ Tijs 
vioov MiAov.” 

The celebrated Doctor Simonides told me that 
there were in the interior of the church on the 
walls many curious and interesting Greek inscrip- 
tions, of which unfortunately he was able to copy 
six only, the others having been effaced by the 
workmen who were whitewashing the walls. 

This curious church, soon after its building, 
passed into the hands of French refugees, and then 
into those of various sects, from whom it subse- 
quently passed, and was fitted up as a meeting- 
house for the Rev. John Rees. In 1849 it was on 
the point of being converted into a den of de- 
bauchery in the shape of a low dancing saloon, 
when it was purchased by the Rev. Nugent Wade, 
rector of St. Ann’s, Soho, with the assistance of the 
Metropolitan Churches Fund and his friends ; and 
after being refitted by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, was 
solemnly dedicated in honour of St. Mary the 
Virgin. At the period of its resumption by the 
Catholic Church, it no longer preserved those 
original arrangements which it must have pos- 
sessed when fitted for the Oriental liturgy. It 
was simply a large meeting-room with galleries 
round the sides. Mr. Hardwick commenced by 
sweeping the whole area clear of pews. A sanc- 
tuary was procured by throwing back the central 
portion of the east wall into a passage, which 
previously ran behind it in the adjacent house. 
Then the eastern portions of the side galleries 
were removed as far as the chancel line; a small 
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known were composed by Charles Duke of Or- 
leans, who was taken prisoner at Agincourt in | 
1415, and wrote them in the ‘Tower of London. | 
They are preserved in MS. in the British Mu- | 


seum. 
Valentines in a poem in praise of Queen Cathe- 
rine in 1440. The day is observed with different 
practices in different places. In Norwich it has 


John Lydgate alludes to the custom of | 


| 


grown into a monstrous and almost universal | 


system of giving and receiving presents; which 


prevails nowhere else, or is at least of only par- | 


tial observance in other places. 
ever, so many abuses, so many dangers and in- 
citements to evil, in the usages of this day, that 
it would be well for the virtue of thousands if its 
observance were wholly abandoned. _‘F. C. H. 


SCOTTISH HERALDRY. 
(3 S. ii, 506.) 


There are, how- | 


A descendant by the female line from the chief | 


of a Scottish Highland family, if required to 
assume the name as inheriting the estates, may 
obtain from the Lyon Office a license to use the 
arms, but without the supporters. 
when borne by untitled persons, as in some cases 
in Scotland, are indicative of the chieftainship of 
a clan or sept; and a descendant in the female 
line, so far from being the head of the clan from 
which he is so descended, is not even a member 
of it, unless his father is so: in which case he 


from his mother. Any doubt started on this point 
must, I think, be ascribed to the fact that, where 
supporters are attached to the armorial bearings 
of a peerage tenable by heirs female, they go 
with the title. Yet even in such a case, the same 
supporters, if, previous to the patent of peerage, 
they were borne by the family as the heads of a 
clan or name, would be legitimately borne; in 
fact, would belong to the untitled heir male, who, 
on the peerage passing into the female line, would 
be the undoubted chief. The well-known boast 
of the Highlander is, that the king may make a 
duke, but cannot make a chieftain or head of a 
family ; and that although a chieftain for the time 
being may leave his estate to his female descen- 
dants, he cannot, with the crown to back him, 
alienate the headship from the nearest heir in the 
male line. Were it not so, the daughter of a 
chief would convey the headship to her son—an 
alien ; to the exclusion of her paternal uncle or 
grand-uncle, and their heirs male. 

Is not your querist labouring under some con- 
fusion of ideas, or begging the question he moots, 
in saying that, “ when the direct male line is ex- 
tinct, as there must be some head of the family, 
the descendant by the female line is the only one 
entitled to be regarded as such?” 


Supporters, | 


The progenitor, or chief A of a clan or sept, js 
succeeded by X, the eldest of his three sons ¥, 
Y,and Z. Whenever, whether in the next o& 
the twentieth generation, the descent of X in the 
male line becomes extinct—although the estate 
(it may be with an obligation to bear the name 
and arms) may be carried by a female descendant 
of X to her descendants—the chieftainship of the 
race, with all its badges, of which supporters are 
one, belongs to the heir male of Y; and failing 
his issue in the male line, to that of Z. There 
must, as your correspondent observes, “ be some 
head of the family,” or clan, as long as a shred of 
it exists. It may be difficult, where there are no 
very recent cadets, to determine who is the chief; 
and formerly in such cases the custom was, for 
the clan by consent to entrust the leadership to 
some powerful member of the race, under the 
title of “ Captain ;” but no pretension can, with 
out subverting the very notion of clan and head- 
ship, be put forward by one who may not bea 
member of the family or clan at all; nor, until 
recently, do I think such a pretension was ever 
seriously made. 

Your correspondent’s dilemma presents no dif- 
ficulty. Supporters, when borne by an untitled 
chief, are borne by him as the head of his family, 
clan, or sept; and he cannot be the head of it 
unless he be the nearest descendant in the male 
line from its progenitor. Inquiry at the Lyon 
Office will, I think, show that where a license to 


| bear the supporters has been applied for in igno- 
takes his rank in the clan from his father, and not | 


rance by the descendant of a chief in the female 
line, it has been refused. And justly so, for such 
a license would have been a license to usurp the 


| property}of another, and a falsification of the 





testimony borne by heraldry. If in some cases 
advantage should have been taken by a descen 
dant in the female line of the dilliculty of deter- 
mining which, among the members of a clan, is 
the rightful heir to the chieftainship, to usurp, 
without license, the badge of the hea*lship, such 
a course exposes to awkward consequences, and 
will scarcely be followed where there exists 4 
true sentiment of dignity and self-respect 
Censor. 


FAMILY OF DE SCURTII OR DE SCUR. 
(3" S. iii. 89.) 

This word, as part of the name of places of 
of men, is frequently found in Yorkshire, espe 
cially in the North Riding, and as regards 
the name of men, more especially in the very 
wapentake in which Acklam is situated. The 
names of places in which it occurs are more 
numerous in the North Riding than in either of the 
other two. In the North we find Scruton, Scot 


ton, Scanton, Scayill, Scarthneck, Scarthwood, 
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In Bawdwen’s Doomsday, 
», 186, we find mentioned a Scard Hundred, 
which extended almost to Yeddingham. In the 
perish of Dean there is a hall called Scurff, and 
near to Tadcaster there is another Scarthingwell, 
now the seat of H. Constable Manwell, Esq. 

I think Burton has been led into a mistake 
when he calls the Priory Dean or Houm, and has 
wixed up, with those of the mother priory, th 
affairs of a cell that was founded at Holme on 
Spalding Moor, by the Constables of Fiamborough, 
forthe monks, one to guide travellers across what 
was then an immense expanse of trackless morass, 
whilst the other was to pray for the safe journey 
ofthe wayfarer. In that same parish of Holme 
there is a place called Sceaf; and some of these 
places I know, and the others, I doubt not, will 
fully carry out the derivation of the word from 
the Saxon Scear, a rock. As to the names of 
men, they have undoubtedly received them, during 
the Saxon times, from the places they inhabited ; 
and the prefix “de,” and the difference in the 
spelling, must pass for little, for I have seen 
passages in Burton where, in a few lines, the 
same name has been written or spelt in two or 
three different ways. Perhaps arms have been 
ascribed to some of them, although it is my 
opinion that they were simply yeomen at the time 
their donations were made, and yeomen they con- 
tinue still. If R. S.'T. will get a good Directory 
of the North Riding, he will find that in many 
townships in Lanburgh Wapentake farmers of 
the name of Scaith are found very frequently, and 
also in the East and West Ridings. Who Mar- 
garetta Scard was, I do not know; she may have 
been connected with some of the Scards; but the 
custom of naming the superiors of religious houses 
after either the house itself or the place they 
sprang from, when they were not of themselves 
noble, leads me to think that she derived her 
name from the same place that the hundred de- 
rived its name from, but the identity of which 
seems now to be lost. Perhaps she might have 
veen connected in some way with Scarborough, 
which in 1252 is known to have been spelt Scarde- 
burgh. 

Tf R.S. T. can by any means obtain inspec- 
tion of the many and valuable MSS. (among which 
is the second volume of Burton) in possession of 
the Constable family, I have no doubt they will 

Tow some light on both the prioress and many 

ther name. N. E. W. 


and Scarborough. 


GRECIAN CHURCH IN SOHO FIELDS, 
LONDON. 
(2™' S. xi. 509.) 


c . . . 
me short time after the fall of Byzantium 


1+ . > Bags: 
bd the devastation of the Grecian Isles by the 
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| Turks, many of the inhabitants, not bearing to see 
the misery of their native country, escaped with 
their families and property, and took refuge in 
Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Spain. 

Many of these refugees, and particularly those 
who emigrated to Spain, having received invita- 
tions from some Greeks then living in England, 
they departed for that country, and settled by 
permission of King Charles II. in a part of Lon- 
don which was called Soho Fields,’ where they 
built themselves houses in a street which they 
called Greek Street, and which still keeps its ori- 
ginal name, and a church dedicated in honour of 
‘Saint Mary the Virgin’s Death,” under the au- 
spices of Bishop Crompton, whose name they gave 
to the adjoining street, under the alms of the 
English nobility and clergy, and under the super- 
intendence of Joasaph Georginos, Archbishop of 
Samos, as it is shown by the inscription as follows, 
which is written upon a white marble with large 
Greek letters over the west door of the church, 
and which is still in existence: — 

“oh “Eres cwrnply axot avnyep0n 6 vads obros brtp 
yévous ‘EAAjvev, Gactrevortos Tov yadnvordtrov KapéAAov 
tov B%& Kal fryeuovedovros Tov Toppupoyevvirov &pxovros 
Kupivu "laxd6ou" apxiepatevovros Tov aideciuwtatov Ku- 
piov "Eppixov tod Kpoumrévov 8: Sandens tay tvwley 
kal Tay Aouway apxiepéwy Kal eiryerar, cuvdpouns dé THs 
hudvy tamewdryntos Sduov Iwdoap Tewpywod tod éx’ Tijs 
vicov MnAov.” 

The celebrated Doctor Simonides told me that 
there were in the interior of the church on the 
walls many curious and interesting Greek inscrip- 
tions, of which unfortunately he was able to copy 
six only, the others having been effaced by the 
workmen who were whitewashing the walls. 

This curious church, soon after its building, 
passed into the hands of French refugees, and then 
into those of various sects, from whom it subse- 
quently passed, and was fitted up as a meeting- 
house for the Rev. John Rees. In 1849 it was on 
the point of being converted into a den of de- 
bauchery in the shape of a low dancing saloon, 
when it was purchased by the Rev. Nugent Wade, 
rector of St. Ann's, Soho, with the assistance of the 
Metropolitan Churches Fund and his friends ; and 
after being refitted by Mr. P. C. Hardwick, was 
solemnly dedicated in honour of St. Mary the 
Virgin. At the period of its resumption by the 
Catholic Church, it no longer preserved those 
original arrangements which it must have pos- 
sessed when fitted for the Oriental liturgy. It 
was simply a large meeting-room with galleries 

Mr. Hardwick commenced by 
A sanc- 


round the sides. 
sweeping the whole area clear of pews. 
tuary was procured by throwing back the central 
portion of the east wall into a passage, which 
previously ran behind it in the adjacent house. 
Then the eastern portions of the side galleries 
were removed as far as the chancel line; a small 











but sufficient (vide Ecclesiologist, xi. 120,) chancel 
was then enclosed by a low screen, leaving a space 
north and south, which have been filled with lon- 
gitudinal benches. This screen is open in front, 
with gates; the floor is all fitted with open seats, 
with carved ends; the four west clerestory win- 
dows contain figures of the evangelists. At the 
east end of the roof a large effective metal cross 


has been placed. The whole aspect of the interior | 


of the church, which has been built according to 
the Byzantine style for small churches, and which 
the editors of The Ecclesiologist rightly speak of as 
being the adaptation of a conventicle of barbarous 
architecture, is square. 

I have been minute in the description of this 
church for its interesting antiquarian associations. 
Regarding the Greek colony, after the death of 
its archbishop, and many years after its arrival, 
its descendants were mixed with the English inhabi- 
tants, whose religion and customs they adopted, 
keeping only their national names, calling them- 


selves Mr. Rhodos (Pid0s), Mr. Pamphylos (Mau | 


obdws), Mr. Lesbos (AésBws), &e., and knowing 
till now perfectly well their Greek origin. Re- 
specting this colony, as well as the family and 
descendants of Theodore Paleologus, who arrived 
in England in the year 1615 with his daughter 
and son-in-law from Italy, I shall write in extenso 
in my “ Travels in Greece,” &c. which I intend to 
publish very soon. D. J. Ruopocanakis. 
Arthur Terrace, Manchester. 


Lacrepy Parisn Reoisters (3 S. ii. 322): 
Dispensation: Penance, Etc. — Amongst the 
entries in these registers are the following: — 
“ M¢ that the xiiij of October, 1661, a license to 
eat flesh on fish days,’ was granted by the rector 


(was he a Puritan or an Episcopalian?) to a | 


parishioner, “ being weak and visited with a 
quartan ague.” Perhaps the trouble of cooking 
beth tlesh and fish on the same days was too great, 
for we find that on the “ xiij Nov. 1661,” a 
similar licence was granted to the said parishioner, 
his wife, and one of his servants; and again, on 
“the xxvij'® day of February, 1662, a like licence 
was granted to the same gentleman, his wife then 


weak, &c.; his son and servant then both sick of 


the weslinge (qy. mesling=measles), and another 
servant, all of the family having some weakness 
(? for flesh meat). The following queries have 
suggested themselves to me from these facts: 1. 
When did the right to grant such dispensations 
cease in the Anglican Church? 2. What is the 
date of the last recorded dispensation of the kind? 
3. Is it probable that this happy family were the 
only persons in Laceby permitted “ to eat flesh on 
fish days?" and supposing that they had chosen 
to eat flesh without any such dispensation from 
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the Rector, had he power to enforce penance, and 
what would have been the nature of that penance? 
and Jastly, when did penance cease in the Angli- 
ean Church? I have myself witnessed an ex. 
ample of its observance in the Scotch Kirk within 
the last twelve years. CHEssBoroven. 

Harbertonford. 

Dr. Jounson on Punntne (3" S. ii. 174, &e.) 
“ Johnsoniana,” p. 262, Europ. Mag. vol. xi. 
1787 : — 

“He was no great friend to puns, though he once ly 
accident made a singular one. A person who affected to 
live after the Greek manner, and to anoint himself with 
oil, was one day mentioned to him. Johnson, in th 
course of conversation on the singularity of his prac- 
tice, gave him the denomination of *‘ this man of Grease’” 

Again : — 

“ Being asked by a young man this question, ‘ Pray, 
Sir, where and what is Palmyra,’ Johnson replied: ‘Sir, 
it isa hill in Ireland which has palm-trees growing 
the top and a bog at the bottom, and therefore it is call 
Palm-mira.’” 





CHESsSBOROUGE. 


Battrepore AND SwuttTieccck at Letces- 
rer (3 S. iii. 87.)—As a pendant to the doggrel 
sung by the children of Leicester at the game oi 
battledore and shuttlecock, as mentioned by your 
correspondent Grecory, let me give you that 
sung by the children of Glamorganshire during the 
cowslip season. The cowslip heads are strung o 
a piece of thread and tied into a “ posty ;” and 


| the play is to throw it up a tolerable height, 


catching it on the distended palm with a blov 
that sends it up again, while the player sings — 
“ Pisty, posty, four and forty, 
How many years shall I live? 
One, two, three, four,” &c. 

Of course if it falls to the ground uncaught, or 
even if caught in the clenched hand, there is m 
end of the player's “life.” There is a good de 
of emulation amongst the children as to wh 
shall “ live” the longest. R. Sr.Q 


Bosconet Oax (3" S. iii. 96.)—If the very 
probable conjecture of the ivy being planted to- 
gether with the oak be correct, we need no other 
explanation of the feeble growth and early decay 
of the tree in Hyde Park. The rising sap ¥% 
sucked from its youth up by the greedy parasite. 

I quite agree with Mr. Greaves that 300 years 
is far below the average age of an oak tree under 
favourable circumstances. In some fine lines t 
be found in Dr. Aikin’s well-known juvenil 
work Evenings at Home, if I rightly remember, 
a thousand years are assigned, and a still longer 
term is considered the natural length of days 0: 
the Ilex or ever-green oak, which, however, 188 
different genus. In the “ Gallerie” as they a 
called — roads bordered with Ilex trees, nei 
Albano — they show some gigantic and fantast 
trunks propped up with mason-work, which st 
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asserted to be the identical trees under which J. 
Cesar walked to receive his triumphal crowns at 
the Temple of Jupiter on the hill; and it does 
not appearimpossible. I have, however, stepped 
beyond the bounds of the argument. M. F. 


Pastep Witts (3 §. iii. 75.)—In addition to 
the wills that have been printed and a list given 

“N.& Q.” may be added that of Lawrence 
Sheriffe, Citizen and Grocer of London, dated on 
“The twoo and twentie daye of Julye, Anno 
Dom. 1567."* He was the founder of Rugby 
School. It is published in The Book of Rugby 
School, 1856, and previously given in Nicolas’s 
History of the Town and School of Rugby. Dp. 


iii. 90.) — Seven in- 
by 


Loca, Surnames (3° S. 
teresting articles on “Irish Family Names,” 


the late Dr. O'Donovan, of Dublin, appeared in | 


the Irish Penny Journal (Dublin, 1840-41). Mr. 
Buresss may be glad also to know, that every 
second man you meet in the barony of Irishowen, 
in the county of Donegal, may be presumed to 
be either a Doherty or a M‘Loughlin; and that 
the surnames of Armstrong and Graham are very 
common indeed in parts of the counties of Fer- 
managh and Tyrone. Abusa. 


Stamina (3°! S, iii, 27, 100.) — Your corre- 
spondent A. A. forgets that in etymology, as in 
everything, it is needful to go to the root of the 
matter. Stamen and orijuwy are undoubtedly con- 
nected; but it is through the root sta which oc- 
curs, like many other roots, both in the Greek 
and Latin: in stare and {or mit, orjva. Stamen 
and erjuev would literally mean “a stander,” 
and as such would apply to a thread of the warp 
in the ancient upright loom. What, too, can be 
more applicable than stamen to the part of a flower 
it represents ? 

With regard to the life of a man having many 
threads, I should say A. A. is in error: Clotho 
spins the thread of life. * sbi the Greek ex- 
Pression, orrjuev éeoucvos, in Aristophanes. 


. 


Tav. 
Cave House Scnoor (3" §. iii. 6, 100.)—Cave 
House School is situated at Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex. From 1833 to 1850 I was the master. At 
the latter date, the school having outgrown the 
pre mises, I removed it to Totteridge Park, Herts, 
where it is now successfully conducted. Permit 
me further to add, the volume of recitations I pub- 
lished in 1841, and to w hich Mr. Ines refers, does 
hot contain t he“ De bate on the Admission of Ladies 
to the I us »of Commons;” nor was I the author 
tit. This burle esque was published anonymous!, 

and is excee Vi ngly clever: promise uous sly meet- 
ing with it, I ine rporated it into my Speech- d iy 


hurt’ Which a codicil was added on the last day of 
ugust, 15 67. . 
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programme for 1842. After this discussion, your 

readers may be glad to know that this imaginary 

debate may be found in Dr. Pinches’s work on 

Practical Elocution. Rosert WILKINSON. 
Totteridge Park. 


Tae Hysernation or toe Cuckoo (3" S. iii. 
88.)—The cuckoo is doubiless a difficult bird to 
rear in this country, yet they have been preserved 
alive in a few instances for a year or two, but 
have always demanded the greatest care and 
attention in consequence of their weak and timid 
nature. Goldsmith says of them : — 

“It was once doubted whether these birds were carni- 
but Reaumur was at the pains of breeding up 
several, and found that they would not feed upon bread 
and corn, but flesh and insects were their favourite 
nourishment. He found it a very difficult task to teach 
them to peck; for he was obliged to feed them a full 
month after they were grown as big as the mother. In- 
sects, however, seemed to be their peculiar food when 
young, for they devoured flesh by a kind of constraint, as 
it was always put into their mouths; but meal-worm 
insects they flew to, and swallowed of their own accord 
most greedily. Indeed their gluttony is not to be won- 
dered at when we consider the capacity of their stomach, 
which is enormous, and reaches from the breastbone to 
the vent.”—Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, art. “Cuckoo.” 

Pliny, if I mistake not, speaks of the cuckoo, 
praising it as an article of food; perhaps he might 
give some hints on this head. I should imagine 
that the best food you could give them would be 
bread and milk, insects, fruits, and at times, per- 
haps, a little cooked meat; raw meat has also 
been suggested, but I should be somewhat fearful 
of trying it. Your correspondent will do a great 
service to natural history if he records, through 
the pages of “ N. & Q.,” the progress of the little 
stranger. Joun Bowen Row .anps. 

Glenover. 


3eLts AT Pisa (5" S. iii. 31.) — It seems to be 
worthy of record in “N. & Q.” that the legends 
on these bells, as quoted by A. A., do not agree 
(with the exception of the largest and another) 
with their description as set forth in a very fully 
illustrated folio, published at Rome, 1795, “ Supe- 
riorum Permissu,” in which all the grand build- 
ings are described, and among them the celebrated 
Campanile, founded 1174. I annex the descrip- 
tion of the bells, after the title of the folio, which 


yorous; 


in part runs thus, Theatrum Basilica Pisane 
‘ a et Studio Josephi Martinii Ejusdem 
B: isilicze Canonici: 


“There are eight bells round the summit of the Cam- 
panile, all richly ornamented. They hang in the open 


air, and to ring the eight fourteen men are required. 
Beginning with the largest as number one, they aré 
named — 

“1. ZL’ Assumpta—‘ Assumpta est Maria in coelum 
gaudent Angeli, laudantes benedicunt Dominum.’ 
Weight about 10,000 Ibs. 

“2. Del Crocefisso— Cast 1572; recast 1702 Weight 


= 6800 Ibs, 


. La Giustitia —* Ave Maria grat Gerardus 


a plena, 
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Hospitalarius solvit, anno 1266. Loctirineus de Pisis me 
fecit.” Weight, 4000 Ibs. . 
“4. La Pasquareccia —* Loctirineus filius Bartholomei 
Pisani me fecit, Anno Domini 1266.’ Weight, 2800 lbs. 
5. Del Pozzo —*‘Serenissimo Ferdinando /£trurie 
10 duce, Carolus Antonius Puteus Archiep.’ Weight, 
) Ibs. 
oat Three lesser bells, but all hanging with the 
rs f others.” 


“8 


eno 


180 


Such no doubt they were in 1705. Mishaps 
seem to have befallen them, as to many others of 
modern date. Can such be explained ? 

H. T. Ex.acomse. 

Clyst St. George. 


What authority is there for calling x “the mo- 


nogram of Constantine ?” 

In the inscription given as being on the fourth 
bell, are not the letters “O. P. A.” [for opera], 
instead of “O. P. 2.?” J.A.C.V. 


Sir Aprian Fortescue (3"S. iii. 97.)—Allow 
me to set right two genealogical questions in the 
communication of Mr. J. J. Warts. The wife 
of Thomas Stanley, second Earl of Derby, was 
Anne, daughter of Edward Lord Hastings, of 
Hungerford (son of Richard III.’s victim, the 
* Lord Hastings” of Shakspeare), by his wife 
Mary, only daughter and heir of Thomas, last 
Lord Hungerford. The wife of Edward Stanley, 
third Earl of Derby, was the lady Dorothy 
Howard, daughter of Thomas, third Duke of 
Norfolk. 

The wife of Sir Charles Somerset, K.G., created 
first Earl of Worcester by Henry VIII. in 1514, 
was Elizabeth Herbert, only daughter and heir of 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Hunt- 
ingdon, by the Lady Mary Woodville, sister to 
Edward the Fourth’s Queen, the “ Ladye Bes- 
sie,” and to the “ Lord Rivers” of Shakspeare’s 
Richard IIT. Grorce Russert Frencn. 

“ Forti Seuto (Georgii de Nobili Anglo) Feria Acade- 
mice. Duaci 1630. Sm. 8vo, vel. 4s. 6d.”"—F. S. Ellis’s 
Miscellaneous Catalogue, 33, King Street, Covent Garden, 
039, 

Possibly the above may be interesting to the ad- 
vertiser in “ N. & Q.” E. H. A. 


A Woman to se Ler (3 §, iii. 113.) —In 
reply to Grime on this subject in “N. & Q,” the 
inquirer may be assured that the custom described 
in Annual Reg., 1806, was then no fiction. I am 
not so certain, however, that “to let” was the 


proper term to have used as locally applicable | 


thereto. So far as my remembrance goes, the 
custom was never spoken of otherwise than as 
**to fest.” Anterior to the establishment of Union 
Workhouses — when northern rural districts had 


no public asylums for the reception of their help- | 


less poor—it was a common practice to “ fest out” 








———_ 


destitutes thrown upon their parochial “settle. 
ments.” As necessity occurred, a township (or 
other parochial place) meeting in “ public vestry” 
(seldom other than the church) was convened by 
the overseer and churchwardens (“kirk-maisters’), 
for the purpose of assigning for maintenance any 
person or persons without domicile, who might 
have become wholly chargeable to such town. 
ship. Whoever undertook to supply bed and 
board in those cases, at the lowest rate, was de- 
clared the successful bidder ; and in the event of 
no offer being made, the duty of “ festing” fell, 
ex officio, upon the overseer for the time being, 
But the practice, now obsolete, was in no wise 
limited in its application to females in the hapless 
condition to which reference is made. 

Joun Burros. 

Preston. 


Menanver’s Wir (3 §. iii. 27-)— In answer 
to the question, “ What evidence have we of his 
wit, the reply is—In Terence, who has translated 
or imitated him ; also in the fragments of his los 
plays found in other authors, particularly Athe- 
nus (ii. 86; iv. 9,60, 72; vi. 42,52, 99; viii. 67; 
ix. 31; x. 59; xii. 12, 72,77; xiii. 8, 28; xiv. 
52.) In the absence of any play of Menander 
this is as much evidence as we can look for. It 
seems possible that some of his plays may yet 
exist; at least there is evidence to that fact in the 
seventeenth century. (Journal of Education, i 
188.) T. J. Bucxtos. 


ENGAGEMENT WITH THE Danes At Portia 
Istanp (3" S. iii. 33, 77.) —I doubt whether Me 
Lewis, in his Topographical Dictionary, is referring 
to the events of 837 (or 838, according to Roger 
of Wendover and Matthew of Westminster): far 
the reason that, under the date which he gives 
787, an occurrence very similar is related in th 
Saxon Chronicle, as well as by Henry of Hunting- 
don and Florence of Worcester, as follows:— 

“In those days the Danes landed in Britain from thre 
ships to plunder the country. The king's officer (reeve 
descrying them, set upon them incautiously, making 0 
doubt but he should carry them captives to the kings 
castle: for he was ignorant who the people were ¥2 
had landed, or for what purpose they had come; butt 
was instantly slain in the throng. He was the is 
Englishman killed by the Danes, but after him many 
myriads were slaughtered by them; and these were tht 
first ships that the Danes brought here.” 

What I do not find any authority for, is Mr. 
Lewis’s statement that all this happened at Port 
land Island. With respect to the events of 5% 
all the authorities agree, except the latest trai» 
lators of Matthew of Westminster and Roger © 
Wendover, who place them at “ Portsmouth” 30 
“the mouth of the port” respectively. a 

At what place was the first incursion ot the 
Danes to England made in 787 ? 

Jos J. Barpwett Worxarp, MA 
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Cortstoruer Nortu (3 §. iii. 112.) — The Lord Macaulay sets up another claimant for 
answer to F. N.’s question seems to be, that there | the honour in question. In vol. ii. of his Miscel- 
was no examination for honours in March, 1807. | daneous Writings, pp. 216-17 (article, “ Francis 
Down to that year there had been one examina- | Atterbury,” reprinted from Encylop. Britannica), 
tion for honours in each year, in which the most | you will read : — 
distinguished were classed according to merit. In “At length, in the year 1710, the prosecution of 
1307 a change was made, and the names arranged | Sacheverell produced a formidable explosion of high- 
in classes in alphabetical order, and not according church fanaticism. At such a moment Atterbury could 
to merit; and the first examination under this "° fail to be conspicuous. His inordinate zeal for the 


: : » rs body to which he belonged, his turbulent and aspiring 
— "ag . > 8 3 7 . . ° . - 
system was In Michaelmas Term, 1807. W ilson, temper, his rare talents for agitation and for controversy, 


therefore, seems to have been examined in the | were again signally displayed. He bore a chief part in 
interval between the one system and the other. Sraming that artful and eloquent speech which the accused 
I was surprised to observe that, in his Life, divine ——— at the bar of the Lords, and which of 
; H ; avi one sents a singular contrast to the scurrilous sermon which 

there was no allusion made to his having gained & 


° . : , | had very unwisely been honoured with impeachment.” 
the prize for the first Newdigate Verses in 1806, edie, ; ” : P rR Sr. Q 
on “the recommendation of the study of Grecian is eieining 
and Roman architecture.” C. S. Greaves. Smitu or Stoke Prior (3 S. iii. 87.) — 


Thomas Ravenscroft, according to his monument 
in this church, married Thomasine Smith, whose 

| parentage is not stated. Her monument is in the 
chancel, and mentions that she died Dec. 12, 1611; 
her age is not added. 

I expect Lysons is right about the arms of 
Smith; since the coat he assigns to the family is 
on the left side of the tomb, as the spectator 
would stand. ‘The arms of Powell (on the right 

| hand) are: Argent, a single lion, ermine, passant, 
regardant. 


If F. N., who inquires why Mr. Wilson (by his 
nom de guerre of Christopher North) obtained no 
recorded distinction for his splendid examination 
at Oxford in 1807, he will partly find an answer 
tohis Query in the extract from a letter of the 
Rev. B. Chase, given in a note to pp. 111, 112, 
vol. i. of the Life (the first of these being the 
very page to which he himself refers). The words 
of Mr. Chase, who had been for two years Mr. 
Wilson's private tutor, are these : — 


“T never refer to them (some analyses of the Profes- | 7p . ’ 
art) witheat regretting that your Oxford examination Thomasine Ravenscroft’s tablet has not the 


fora degree took place previously to the introduction of | 47™S of her family carved on it; it shows the 
the new system, under which men are now arranged in | arms of Ravenscroft alone. Tav. 


listinct classes, according to their real merits; as 1 am ; a. sm 
well assured that the public appearance which you then A Propnecr in Jest (3" S. iii. 66.) — Perhaps 


made (for I was myself present on the glorious occasion), | the following extract may be of interest to 
= now atly eos you to the very highest honours | [].$.G. It is taken from Dr. Somerville’s My 
reer ene CEEDa Own Life and Times (Edmonston & Douglas) :— 
The reference to the Oxford Calendar, 1863, “ Burke said that ‘he would not be surprised at the 
p- 149, must be an error, for there is nothing | defection of some of the colonies from the Union.’ I 
there about examination. But if your corre | believe he mentioned the Southern States. Their con- 
pondent will refer to the Oxford Calendar for | *titution was not then settled, and the Democratic party 
1862, and the s ge, I ill fi i tl ~~ threatened to overpower the interests of the Federalists, 
frst Univer “t ons Pee ie wi ; ind t 3 ~ | to whom he gave full credit for wisdom and patriotism.” 
’ versity reform on this point was made by B. 
statute passed in 1800, which came into operation 
s 5 : : > ag t 4s ile 
the following year. This was not found perfectly PratrorM (3*4 S, ii. 426.) — How often, while 
toanswer, and therefore a change was made in 1807 | ©*Ploring out-of-the-way sources of information, 
to class lists ; which, with alterations and modifi- | V¢ 0verlook those close at hand J At the head of 
cations, have continued ever since. But this did | 2" — ob ree Py the pee — 
not, of course, come into operation at once; and | '0T 1ast October, the title of an old work 1s quoted, 
: | A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe Garden, which 


Professor Wilson was examined early in the year i iinbaten —— of a cal die 
“ea 7 . anins w " 
1807, during a sort of interregnum, when the au- | °X@¢t'y Miustrates the meaning of the 


thorities were considering what was best to be cussed by Mr. Sana. JAYDEE. 
done. | — , 
. Ox ‘ * Rovercrorx (3" §. ii.471.)—Among the provi- 
NE WHO WAS PRESENT AT Proressor sions and exceptions to the Act of Resumption, 

Oxford Wutson’s Examination, passed Nov. 7, 1485 (1 Hen. VIL.), occurs the 


' name of Richard Greenwood, alias Rowdgecrosse, 
Sam. Westey anp Dr. SACHEVERELL (3™ §. | who had been appointed by Letters Patent (the 
ul. 90.)—In a note you say : — date of which is not given) to the office of Bailiff 
“Dr. Sacheverell’s celebrated speech before the House of Richmond Fee, in the county of Norfolk. 
Lords was composed by Samuel Wesley. as bis son | Where is this? What is the ycar of Greenwood's 
ohn informs us in hig History of England.” decease ? G. 
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Weartuer Propuecy (3% S. iii. 113.) — I sub- | 
join a complete copy of the lines which are, I 
believe, preserved among the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum : — 
“If Christmas Day on Thursday be, 

A windy winter you shall see ; 

Windy weather in each week, 

And hard tempests, strong and thick: 

The summer shall be good and dry, 

Corn and beasts shall multiply ; 

That year is good for lands to till, 

Kings and Princes shall die by skill; 

If a child that day born should be 

It shall happen right well for thee,— 

Of deeds he shall be good and stable, 

Wise of speech and reasonable. 

Whoso that day goes thieving about, 

He shall be punished with doubt; 

And if sickness that day betide, 

It shall quickly from thee glide.’ 

W. I. S. Tlortox. 


Bisuorp Ken (3* §. iii. 77.) — Mr. Sepawicn 
mentions an edition of the Manual of the year 
1709 ; and his belief is that the hymns were un- 
altered. Ken was accustomed to use his own 
hymns. In 1705 he used them without altera- 
tions, as we know from the edition of that year. 
If Mr. Sepewicx’s impression be correct rela- 
tive to an edition of 1709, the question may be 
regarded as settled, since Ken died in 1710. If 
they were not altered in 1709, they were not 
altered during Ken's life. To support the edition 
of 1712, it will be necessary to produce an edition 
prior to 1710 with the alterations, or written in- 
structions in the bishop's own hand, authorising 
the changes after his death. Nothing less will be 
sufficient to give authority to the edition of 1712. 
If such evidence cannot be produced, that edition 
can only be regarded as an unauthorised publica- 
tion. As soon as Ken was in his grave, a most 
improper use was made of his name by booksel- 
lers: his name was given on two books which he 
did not write. In that age, indeed, the most 
unwarrantable liberties were taken with the names 
and also the works of popular authors. With 
such facts before us, and in the absence of evi- 
dence, we may conclude that the alterations in 
the edition of 1712 were made by the publisher. 

Tuomas Latupury. 

Bristol. 

Ikon (3S. i. 111.) —I do not see that Mr. 
Cuarnock's Query, as to the meaning or etymo- 
logy of this termination in Swiss proper names, 
has been answered. Is it not merely a dialectic 
form of the diminutive -chen ? J. San. 

Natal. 


Exrraorprnary Curistmas Caro (3 S. iii. 
6, et seq.) — Although the inquiry of A. A. has 
produced, from other correspondents, some inter- 
esting notes of carols, yet no one has yet answered 
the querist’s interrogatory — “ Has this very sin- 
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cular production ever been printed?” I there. 
fore beg leave to inform A. A. that he will find 
version of the carol commencing, “I saw three 
ships a sailing,” in the several collections of carols 
edited by Sandys, Dr. Kimbault, and Sylvester 
[Hotten]; and that a version, “ As I sat ona 
sunny bank,” is included in Hone’s List of Carols 
in his possession. W. H. Husk. 


Cross-Leccep Fievres (3" S, iii. 76.) —Is it 


not understood amongst antiquaries, and conven. 


| tionally amongst artists of the present day, that 


figures represented with the legs crossed ina 
sitting attitude are intended to signify that the 


| individual had been engaged in the administration 


of justice? Suotto Macpurr, 

Crowe anp Lowrner (3" S. iii. 25.)—C. FR. 
is in error in saying that Georze Crowle, of Hall, 
married a Lowther of Swillington. Mrs. Crowle 
was a Miss Kirkby, and a granddaughter of Sir 
John Lowther, Bart. Her memory is still green 
in Hull. She was the founder of, and a great 
benefactor to, the library of Holy Trinity Chureh, 
in Hull, and other charitable gifts by her are re- 
corded in the town. he following is a copy of 
the inscription on her tombstone :” — 

“ Here lyeth ye body of Mr Elianor, ye Wife of 
George Crowle, Alderman, and twice Mayor of this Town, 
by whome he had 8 Sons and 7 Daughters. She wasy* 
Daughter of Roger Kirkby, of Kirkby, in Lancashire, Ex, 
and of Agnes, y® Daughter of St John Lowther, Baronet, 
she dyed y* 24 of June, 1689, in y* 63 year of ber age.” 

I have a pedigree of the descendants of George 
and Elianor Crowle, which might be too bulky 
fur you to publish. Can C. J. R. favour me with 
any information as to the ancestors of George 
Crowle ? Epwarp S. Wu1sos. 

Melton, near Brough, East Yorkshire. 


Cats anp Derenict Vessers (3" S. ii. 34, 
472.)—Like your correspondent Cutupert Bans, 
I am ignorant whether, in the present day, the 
fact of a cat or other domestic animal being found 
alive on board a vessel will save that vessel from 
being condemned as a derelict, but in the Extest 
of the Island of Guernsey, drawn up in the 5tho 
Edward IIL, the following passage occurs, unde 
the heading “ Verec de mer: ” — 

“Item, iceluy Roy a verec de mer en la dicte Isle enla 
forme qui ensuit; c'est assavoir aulcunefvis la moitit, 
aulcunefois la quarte partie, et aulcunefois la huictieme 
partie; comment aulcune nef aura esté ainsy perie qa 
nul vivant n’en sera eschappé, homme, chien ne chat, ¢ 
les biens d’icelle nef seront venus a la rive de la mers 
Vaide d’aulcun,” &c. 

The Extent then goes on to explain in what 
proportion the crown was to share with certail 
lords of manors and the salvors, if any. Fre 
this it would seem, that at that time the present 
of any living creature on board a wrecked vest! 
was considered to exempt it from being treated # 
a derelict. H. pe Marevitie 
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Mitron’s Worxs (3 S. iii. 111.) —I cannot 

find, in Bohn’s Lowndes, the 5th edition of the 
Paradise Lost, which is now before me, with por- 
trait by White, and other plates by Burgesse ; 
without any list of subscribers, or commendatory 
verses, but bearing the following title-page : — 
a Poem in Twelve Books. The 
Authour John Milton. ‘The Fifth Edition, Adorn’d with 
Sculptures. London: Printed for Richard Bently in 
Covent-garden, and Jacob Tonson in Chancery-lane, near 
Fleet-street. MDCXCI. 

I have also before me a folio volume of his 
prose works, entitled The Works of John Milton, 
printed in the year Mpcxcvul, without any notice 
f its forming part of a larger collection, and cone 
taining: The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce ; 
Tetrachordon; Colasterion; The Judgment of 
Martin Bucer ; Of Reformation touching Church 
Discipline ; The Reasons of Church Government ; 
Areopagitica; Eiconoclastes; and several other 
treatises. This, too, seems to have escaped the 
bservation of Lowndes. 

May I also mention a very poor edition of 
Shakspeare’s Complete Works, with Johnson's pre- 
face, a glossary, sketch of the author’s life, and an 
account of each play; with portrait by Graves. 
London, printed and sold by J. T. Dove, Picca- 
lilly and St. John’s Square; without date, but 
probably not later than 1830,— which I cannot 
liscover in Bohn’s list. C. W. Bryeuam. 


“Paradise Lost; 


Qvoration Wantep (3" S. iii. 48.)—The quo- 
tation sought by Lucy Peacock is from a pieve 
alled the “ Coral Grove,” by that unfortunate 
victim of intemperance, the “ giant refreshed 
vith wine” of American lyrical genius, the late 
J.G. Percival, and appeared first in the Adantic 
Souwenir for 1827. ‘The piece is not long. It is 
fincifully and fantastically beautiful, and it is 
curious that in quoting the opening passage, all 
it the first lines — 

“Deep in the wave is a Coral Grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold fish rove,” 

jour correspondent has just omitted the proper 
cue to the original. Suotto Macpurr. 


Nevy.'s “Kerrus” (3 S., iii. 114.) — Ac- 
‘ording to Hearne, there are two editions of this 
late of 1575: the first, without the passage dis- 
pleasing to the Welchmen, dedicated only to 
Archb. Parker; the other, with two dedications, 
wz. that to Archb. Parker, and a new one to 
Archb. Grindall. The offensive passage is at 
p. 132, “Sed enim Kettiani rati,” &c., to “ Nam 
Preterquam quod,” &c., p. 133; Lowndes’ Bib- 
igrapher’s Manual : — 
as Sed enim Kettiani rati nostros magna pulveris sul- 
urel, cxterarumq; rerum omnium (quibus tormenta 
‘xerceri solent) penuria laborare, videntesq; insuper ad 
‘mpedimenta et vehicula passim stare Wallos, quos tum 
pter paucitatem, tum insitam (vt epinio est) genti igna- 
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| viam magnoperée despexerunt, oblatam sibi magnam rei 
bené geréde facultatem existimarunt. Itaque da Varui- 
censes, qua ab vrbis defensione, qua & ceteris rebus dis- 
} tentissimi, maioribus curis impedirétur, Milo quidam, vir 
(vt videbatur) audacissimus, et pilarum eiaculandard 
peritissimus, opportunitatem eius facinoris, tempusque di- 
ligenter aucupans, Prefectum libratorum Regium tor- 
menti glande transfixit. Quem illi exanimem conspicati, 
pars nudi et inermes, pars baculis, clauis, ac bidétibus 
instructi, phanatico veluti cursu instincti, de colle in 
| nostros impetum facére. Ne primam quidem impres- 
| sionis procella tulerunt Walli (sed ouium instar) obstupe- 
| facti, perterritique (impedimentis omnibus carrisque 
relictis atque desertis) magno cum clamore discursuque 
vndique fugze se mandarunt. Quamobrem seditiosi Wal- 
lis dispulsis atque fugatis, tormenta queda que inibi 
deprehenderunt, carrosque cunctis rebus que bello vsui 
forent onustos (priusquaé auxilio a nostris veniri posset) 
in castra comportarunt. Que sane res aduersa nostris 
et incommoda fuit.” 





Broriotuecar. CHETHAM. 

Lonpon Quertes: Warpie; Jenxy (3™S. iii. 
89.) — (5.) Col. Gwyllim Lloyd Wardle 
Member for Oakhampton, and the promoter of 
the charges against the Duke of York in the 
matter of the notorious Mrs. Clarke. 

“ Jenky” was, I imagine, Mr. Jenkinson, the 
first Earl of Liverpool. He is so nick-named in 
a song, of which I have a MS. copy, and which is 
said to have been written by Capt. Morris, com- 
memorating an adventure that befell Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas on their return from a dinner at 

| Coomb Wood, Wimbledon. The verse in which 
the nick-name occurs is as follows : — 
to the country he [Pitt] went for a 


vas 


“ Now it happened 
blessing 
From his State Dad, and to get a new lesson. 
He went to Daddy Jenky by Trimmer Hal [Harry 
Dundas | attended, 
In such company, good lack! how his morals would be 


mended!” 
4. ©. 


Dyde and Scribe’s shop was in Pall Mall, next 
door to that of Payne and Foss, the booksellers ; 
both being part of the premises formerly Schom- 
berg House, a little westward of the Ordnance 
(now War) Office. Dyde and Scribe were suc- 
ceeded in business by Harding & Company. 

Of the position of the Round House in Covent 
Garden I am unable to speak with certainty, but 
as far as my clouded recollection permits me, I 
may state that it stood between the churchyard 
and the public-house at the corner of Henrictta 
Street. I do not know the date of its removal, 
but it was probably soon after the establishment 
of the present metropolitan police force in 1829. 

W. H. Husx. 

Branxets (5" S. ii. 318, 359, 398.) — Your 
correspondents who have written on this word 
have made out a strong case to prove that these 
useful articles are called after the family name of 
the original manufacturers, but they do not seem to 
be aware that the word, under the form of blanchct, 
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is still extant in the French language, and is ap- 
plied to a coarse woollen cloth, apparently so- 
called on account of its colour. Boiste, in his 
Dictionnaire Universelle de la Langue Frangaise, 
voce “ Blanchet,” s. m. gives the following defini- 
tions : — 

“ Terme d’imprimerie, morceau de drap, de molleton sous 
le tympan; camisole de paysan en laine blanche ; chemise 
de laine; terme de métier, drap blanc pour filtrer.” 

In the sense of a bed-covering, the word seems to 
be no longer used in modern classical French ; 
but, in the dialect of Normandy, it still retains its 


place in the form of blanquet, both on the conti- | 


nent and in the Channel Islands. 
H. pe Marevitte. 

“ Patmerin oF Encianp” (3™ S. iii. 136.)—I 
perhaps do not clearly understand what your corre- 
spondent Iora Ruo means by the “ discrepancies ” 
he pointsout. All I mean is, that I never saw an 
impression of Palmerin of England earlier than 
1602 ; and that there was a second part of the 
work dated 1609. The two first parts were re- 
printed in 1639, and again in 1664, which last 
was the impression Southey“used. The edition of 
1616, to which Iora Ruo refers as in his posses- 
sion, is one which [ never had an opportunity of 
examining. There may be various others that 
have not fallen under my observation; and it is 
thirty years, at least, since I saw the second part, 
dated 1602. [shall be very happy to give [ora 
Ruo any information in my power; and I thank 
him for what he has given me. 

J. Parnes Cortter. 

Futney, or Forse (3 S. iii. 69.) —This 
name, also spelt Fithie and Fethy, is a Forfar- 
shire one, but now extinct there; at all events, 
as one of consideration. The Fithies were, how- 
ever, a family of importance in the county in 
former times. Jervise, in his Memorials of Angus 
and Mearns (8vo, Edinburgh, 1861), says : — 

“ The lands of Fithie gave surname to a family that 
held a respectable position in the county from about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, until within these two 
hundred years. 
of Brechin; and probably the De Fithies were vassals of 
the Bishops down to 1457, at which time Lesly of Rothes 
had a grant of Easter Fithies; but in little more than a 
century afterwards, the property came into the hands of 
Sir Rob. Carnegie of Kinnaird. Once upon a day, Fithie 
could also boast of a castle, the last remains of which 
form the back wall of a cottar’s house.” 

In the same work the author, when speaking of 
the supposed grave of William the Lion, dis- 
covered within the Abbey of Arbroath some years 
ago, further says : — 

“Tt is now covered by an old gravestone, bearing a mo- 
nogram embodying the four initial letters “I. F. H. C. ;” 
and a shield charged with a crane, the armorial bearings 
of the old Forfarshire family surnamed Fithie.” 


Another local work, Arbroath and ils Abbey, by 
D. Miller (8vo, Edinburgh, 1860), supplies a few 








These lands also paid feu to the Bishop | 





$e, 


more items which may be acceptable to your cor. 
respondent. On Nov. 27, 1464, an inquest was 
held in the Abbot’s Hall, Arbroath, to settle , 
dispute between the Abbot and the Bishop of 
Brechin. The names of the assize or jury were 
“ John Ogistoun, Patrick Garayne of that Ilk 
Henry Fethy of Ballisack” (the modern Boy. 
sack), &e., &c. The name turns up again in the 
Burgh Records of Arbroath, Dec. 7, 1566 ; when 
one Den Thomas Fethy, a monk, by his repre 
sentatives, pursue certain parties named for debts 
due to his estate. At the period we may suppose 
the prestige of their old neighbours of the monas. 
tery gone ; and that. the burgesses, taking advan. 
tage of the general confusion occasioned by the 
Reformation, may have sought to evade payment 
of the dues “award to the said Den Thomas 
Fethy, Maister of Comon.” Again: 

“19 Jany, 1564-5. Comperit Andro Fethy in Guni 
(Guynd), and persewit Thomas Garden, burges in Ar- 
brot, for xx*" mony for rest of certain bair, and referit 
the samin to the said Thomas aith.” 

The said Thomas, however, shortly repudiates 
the debt. The last notice I find of this family is 
under date March 31, 1621; when “ Mr. Jame 
Futhie, sone lawfull to umquhill Hendrie Futhie 
of Bysack, is maid and creat burges and freeman” 
of Aberbrothock. John Ochterlony, of Guynd, 
wrote An Account of the Shire of Forfar, about 
1682; and the Rev. Mr. Edward, A Description 
of the County of Angus, 1673 ; but the name does 
not occur in their lists of Ancient Families in the 


| Shire, which confirms Jervis’s assertion of their 


disappearance two hundred years ago. Did the 
Fithies accompany the early settlers to the Ner 
World? If these jottings are new to Mr. Futhie, 
they may not be uninteresting contributions for 
the genealogy in preparation. J 


Octancutar Cuurcues (3" S. iii. 48.) — Adi 
one at Shrewsbury, St. Alkmunds, I think. Itis 
decorated profusely with glass painted by Evans, 
I believe a native of the place. The churchis 
of course a modern affair, and a warning. P.P. 


Incisep Inscriptions FILLED with Leap (3" 
S. iii. 47, 99.)—Is not this custom supposed by 
commentators to be alluded to in Job xix. 24 
“ Written with an iron pen and lead in the rocks 
for ever”? P.P. 

Diisutive Moxumentat Ficures (3 S. ill: 
26, 76.)—There is one of these in the old church 
at Clevedon, Somersetshire ; but I am not sure 
as to its being cross-legged, as it is some tim 
since I saw it. P. P. 


Roop Coat (3 S. ii. 491.) — Most readers 
“N. & Q.” know, I think, that cote, or cof, has 
the sense of shed or covered place; but I imagine 
it is far from certain that “ rowd cowt” or “roode 
cote"—mentioned by your correspondent Ms 
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Nortu—was the recess in which the crucifix was 
placed. I find, in a list of ornaments belonging 
tothe church of the Holy Trinity, Melford, the 
following : — 

“ Coats belonging to our Lady. 

1. “A Coat, for the good days, of cloth of tissue bor- 
dered with white; and for her son another of the same, 
in like case. 

9, “A Coat of crimson velvet, and another for her son 
ia like case. 
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3, “A Coat of white damask, and another for her son in 


like case, bordered about with green velvet.” 
Joun Bowen Row.ianps. 
Glenover. 
Baitish Surnames (3° §. iii. 89.) — Need I 
say that the volume of Mr. Lower’s is par excel- 
lence the work on this subject? But Sr. Swirxin 


would do well to consult the Saxon and medizval | 
literature for much interesting information on the | 


subject. See also pp. 34-5 of my Outlines of 


English History. James GILBERT. 
2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, S.E. 
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but as a word perhaps coined by the writer, and 
derived from the Latin feralis, signifying deadly, 
dismal, mournful, 

Now we are on the typography of this book, I 
may mention that at ch. 15, p. 131, 1. 18, there 
is an evident misprint. For even read men. The 
passage is this: — 

“ No evex were more willing to complain, than I was 
to redresse what I saw in Reason was either done, or 
advised, amisse,” &c, 

There is a list of errata at the beginning, in 
which this is noticed, but not the others. Some 
contemporary hand, with pen and ink, on the back 
of the errata, has written thirteen lines of verse 
beginning — 

“ See, who is this so humblie kneeles.” 
They are scarcely worth transcribing. 
P. Hurcuinson, 


Date or Pews 1x Cuurcues (3° §. ii. 240.) 


| Whitaker, in his History of Whalley, speaking of 


Emon Basitixe (3° S. iii. 128.)—I have a | 


copy of this book of 1648, but it is without the 
vords “ Reprinted in R. M. Anno Dom. 1648.” 


Ido not know how many editions appeared in | 


that year ; but if they are to be distinguished by 
differences in their title-pages, the title-page of 
nine stands as follows : — 
“ Eixay BaciAikh. 
THE 
POVRTRAICTVRE 
OF 
His Sacrep 
MAIESTIE 
IN 
HIS SOLITVDES 
AND 
SVFFERINGS. 
Rom. 8. 
More then Conquerour, &c. 
Bona agere, et mala pati, Regium est. 
M.DC.XLVUI1.” 

In ch. 12, and p. 91 of my copy, the word is 
tot “ eycloptick,” as stated, but “ cyclopick,” 
the first two syllables ending the eleventh line, 
and “ pick” beginning the twelfth. ‘The context 
3 this: — 

“Like some Cyclopick monster, whom nothing will 

‘erve to eat and drink, but the flesh and blood of my own 
subjects,” &c, 
The word “ferall” occurs in ch. 15, p. 134, 
‘uird line from the bottom: as thus — 
., My reputation shall, like the Sun (after Owles and 
Sats have had their freedome in the night and darker 
mes) rise and recover itself to such a degree of splen- 
“Our, a8 those ferall birds shall be grieved to behold, and 
tnable to bear,” 

The word, I presume, is not considered by 
“odern Commentators as a misprint, and for that 

“son altered to “ fatal” in subsequent editions, 


the church, describes a pew which belongs to the 
Manor of Upton — 

“of ancient and massy wainscote, long prior to the 
Reformation. The pew next it, which is much more 
modern, will yet prove the falsehood of the commonly 
received opinion, that before that period, the naves of 
our parish churches were like those of cathedrals, or 
only fitted up with forms. This latter is a magnificent 
old pew, belonging to the manor of Read, with this in- 
scription in black letter: ‘Factum est per Rogerum 
Nowell, Armigerum, Anno Dni. MCCCCCXXXILL.” — 
Whitaker's Whalley, p. 227, edition of 1801. 

P. Be 


Oxv Curna (3" S. iii. 131.)--The “ New 
Hall” company commenced business in 1782 at 
the Factory of that name erected by Mr. White- 
head at Shelton, in the Staffordshire Potteries. 
The Company consisted of Samuel Hollins, Jacob 
Warburton, William Clowes, and Charles Bagnall, 
with John Daniel as managing partner. The 
“anchor in blue” and the embossed not “im- 
pressed " anchor, are Chelsea marks, but the ware 
is China of soft texture, and not earthenware. 
The writer would be glad to communicate by 
letter with W. Loncpen through the Editor, the 
name “ Stephan” on “Chelsea” being a new 
feature. Hucu Owen. 

Cary's “Irinsrary” (3" §, ii. 414.) — An 
eleventh (and improved) edition of Cary's Jtine- 
rary was published in 1828. ‘The improvements 
were maps. PF 

Rey. Cuarres Swan (3° §. iii. 131.) — Our 
query produced a prompt reply from a kind friend, 
from which we learn that this gentleman became 
rector of S. Michael, Stamford, in July, 1831, on 
the presentation of the Marquess of Exeter, and 
that he died at Kirkby Underwood, in Lincoln- 
shire, March 2, 1838, aged 41. His preferment 
and death are recorded in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, but in both instances his name is spelt 
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* Swann.” 
that he was of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1795, M.A. 1799. ‘Thisis a mistake. Those 
degrees apply to Charles Swann, Rector of Rid- 
lington, Rutland, and of Edmonthorpe, Leices- 
tershire, who died May 2, 1846, aged 74. 
C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


ord S$ 
>. 


Turrp arrer Eprpeaany, 1863 (3 iii. 132.) 
Your correspondent Q., who inquires why the 
Benedictine Almanack defers the Feast of the Con- 
version of St. Paul till February 21st, is informed 
that in the Benedictine Office all Sundays are kept 
as greater doubles, as he might have seen by the 
contractions gr. d, in the almanack. They take 
precedence of other greater doubles, and therefore 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul could not 
be kept on the Sunday, and was transferred. 
The same thing occurred in 1857, when the 25th 
of January was also the 3rd Sunday after Epi- 
phany, and the Conversion of St. Paul was kept 
by the Ben on the 18th of February. 

F. C. H. 


lictii ies 


Jacosn Bonar (3" S. iii. 
Jacob Bobart the elder, dated Nov. 2, 
preserved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, where the will of Jacob 
Bobart the younger (proved Jan. 2, 1720) 
also to be found. See An Index to Wills proved 
in the Court of the Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, by the Rev. John Griffiths. Oxford, 8vo, 
1862 C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 

Cambridge 


1677, is 


18 


Louis re Granp (3" §. iii. 89, 157 
admitted of a 


Mor or 
The witty retort of Lord Stair 
better rejoinder than A. supposes. 

The ambassador's father, 
Stair, was ten years younger than Louis XIV., 
and even his grandfather, who founded the for- 
unes of that family, was but a lad of nineteen, 
who had just left the University of Glasgow, when 
that king was born. See Douglas’s Peerage of 
Sc ytland, &e. m. os Ve 


Sir Tuomas Wyarr (3" S. iii. 9.) —There are 
no descendants in the male line of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt in England, but there is a tradition that 
some still exist in Virginia. The other queries 
above referred to may perhaps be best answered 
by the following extract from the Sussex Arch. 
Coll. vol. xiii. p. 304 :— 


“ The ancient seat of the family from which the Essex, 


Kent, and Sussex branches claim to deduce their descent, 
was at South Haigh, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where, says Dr, Nott in his Lifeof Sir Thomas Wyatt,‘ they 
attained to considerable consequence as early as the reign 
of Edward the Third.’ Here they lived for generations 
until the time of Henry the Seventh, at which period 
there ap vars to have been a general migration south- 
wards; for in the very early years of the sixteenth cen- 
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| terest which are in type, 


John, first Earl of | 


| favour of Messas. Bert anv Dacor, 186, 
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| Jennorn’s Sartzrxo Macazine, No. 40. 


| daughter 
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In the notice of his death it is stated | | tury they were already established in the three « 


above named. The Kentish line, although grie 


| shorn of their wide possessions by the forfeitures ¢ 


quent upon the attainder of Sir Thomas Wyatt the y 
in 1554, nevertheless survived that calamity two 
becoming extinct in 1753. 

“ The Sussex branch were settled at Flansham (ig 
parish of Felph: am) in 1523, as the subsidy roll of 
year testifies. They remained there until the 
their estate at the death of William Wyatt in 1757, 


|} son acquired by purchase lands in Goring in 1756, 


few years after in Lyminster (Court Wick,) as wall 
elsewhere in West Sussex, all of which are still the 
perty of his descendants.” 

L. L, 
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